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For Quality Prints | 
with a minimum of 


effort, the AMATEUR 


should use 


RONIX 


The One-Operation Paper 


NOTHING COULD BE MORE SIMPLE than 
the handling of Ronix. Being a Self-Toning Print- 
ing-Out Paper, it is but necessary to print it in 
daylight (either north light or sunlight) and to fix 
in Hypo. 


Tones ranging from rich Sepias to cold Blues are 
produced by this easy process by merely varying 
the strength of the Hypo-solution. The brilliant 
results obtained are uniformly excellent and abso- 
lutely permanent and are of an artistic beauty that 
will surprise the user. 


Try RONIX with your ‘‘Pet” Negative 


, The Gevaert Company of America, Inc. 
’ 117 West 46th Street New York 
Ask for Catalog 
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No. 1 A Ansco Speedex 


| Ansco F 6.3 Anastigmat Lens, 47 inch j 

focus; Optimo or Ilex Acme Shutter, \ 
x 444, 6A Film. Price $45.00. 

Others this size $17.00 and $27.50. i 


They always turn out better 
with the No. 1A Ansco Speedex 


unusual adaptability 
of the No. 1A Ansco 
Speedex has made it a favorite 
with travelers. An extra fast 
shutter (up to 1/300 second), 
and an F 6.3 lens, permit fast 
exposures of rapid motion in 
good light, as well as snapshots 
under unfavorable conditions. 


The No. 1A Ansco Speedex 
is an aristocrat in appearance. 
Covered with genuine Persian 
morocco leather, slimand grace- 
ful, yet very strongly built, 
it appeals particularly to those 
who appreciate fine things. 


ANSCO COMPANY, 


CAMERAS 


Be sure to see this truly won- 
derful camera before going on 
your next trip. Note the many 
exclusive features which make 
it really difficult to get poor 
pictures. 


—and remember 
Ansco Speedex Film 
In any make of camera its 
wider range of exposure makes 
it “fit the light, dull or bright.” 
In combination with an Ansco 
camera it insures the largest 
possible percentage of fine re- 
sults. Look for the red box 

with the yellow band. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


When Dealing with Advertisers Please Mention Pooto-Era MaGazinE 


The red box with the 
yellow band. Fits 
any make of camera. 
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HERE’S PHOTOGRAPHY’S MARVEL 


NO CRANKING—NO TRIPOD—JUST PRESS THE BUTTON 


A 3 in 1 Camera—makes motion pictures, snap shots or time exposures. 


TAKE THE CHILDREN AT PLAY WITH A SEPT 


The pictures taken with a SEPT Camera become a priceless heritage to Mother or 
Daddy to be looked at in later years when the children have outgrown baby- 
hood. Only in motion pictures can their natural expressions be reproduced. 
Still pictures are posed for, whereas motion pictures show them as they really are. 


Let your dealer show you the marvelous SEPT. If he cannot, write us. 


Sept uses any Standard 
Motion Picture Film and is 
loaded in daylight with 250 


exposures. 


Sept negatives permit en- 
largements up to 16x20 
inches. 


Sept is used and endorsed 
by Burton Holmes, Field and 
Stream, Pathe News, and a 
host of other quick-action 


photographers. 


SEPT used by SEPT used by 
Sportsmen 
Sal Journalists 
Scientists Athletic Trainers 
Lawyers Educators 
Detectives Lecturers 

Their statements on Their statements o1 

request. 


request. 


The famous Falcon fight 
in Douglas Fairbanks’ 
“Robin Hood” was made 
with a Sept—you know 
how exciting that is! 


COMPLETE, $1502 


SEPT CINEMA CAMERA 
DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 


Dept. D 
1819-1823 Broadway 
New York City 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA 
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Contents for 


consideration. Preference is given to MS. that is 
typewritten, and to authors who are practical 
amateur or professional photographers. 
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CATCHES 


HOLDS—PRESERVES 


Ilex Paragon Anastigmat F/4.5 


Ever-changing Nature constantly pre- 
sents unique and beautiful spectacles 
which dazzle our eyes, pass out, and 
never respond to an encore. 


To perpetuate such spectacles, a de- 
pendable quick-action Jens is imperative. 


THE ILEX PARAGON 

Anastigmat F/4.5 
never fails or disappoints. It is scien- 
tifically constructed to attain the greatest 
speed, render snap, brilliancy and knife- 
like sharpness of definition; and, at the 
same time, to reproduce in their true 
values the marvels of action, scenery 
and beauty. 


Portrait-work with this wonder-lens does 
not mean simply “making a picture’’; but 
it is a truthful transferring of life to the 
negative. 


It has met the requirements of the most 
exacting photographers who desired a 
lens for the impressionistic rendering of 
character, such as distinguishes the work 
of the best portrait-artists of today. 


The marvelous blending of the outlines 
and tone-gradations renders exquisite 
modeling, and, combined with the diffus- 
ing-arrangement, gives the worker per- 
fect control of any degree of softness 
which he may desire. 


The universality and adaptability of this remarkable, 
scientifically developed lens makes it an indispensable 
equipment which no photographer can afford to overlook. 


At all established photographic dealers or particulars direct 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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| WE WILL PAY YOU 


$7. CASH 


For using one FREE Sample can of 
Neco Precipitant and sending us your 
Sludge for refining. NECO takes the 
Silver out of exhausted hypo—Silver 
that nowgoesintothesewer. Write for 
Free Sample—postpaid. Use it accord- 
ing to simple directions. Send us the 
sludge. You willbe ahead not less than 
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Over $1500.00 paid one 
Customer last year for 
using Neco. Why not 
get your share? Order 
your Free Sample today. 


National Engineering & Refining Co. 


RAPID CITY | SOUTH DAKOTA 


When Dealing with Advertisers Please Mention Pooto-ErA MaGazINE 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 

CLOSING BUSINESS. Last month of sale at any price of all 
STEREO CAMERAS, F/4.5 and F/3.5 Krauss-Zeiss Tessars and all 
other photographic goods. State your want. A. MADELINE, 640 
W. 139th Street, New York City. 


FOR SALE. Back numbers of Photo-Era Magazine, to com - 
plete your files, etc. We can furnish all issues of 1921, 1922 and 
1923 to date. Sent ca for 25 cents per copy. PHOTO- 
ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


BOOKS 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND FINE ART. By Henry Turner Bailey. 
New edition. The aim of this book _ is aesthetic. Baensage) will be 
found in it about the or 


phy. It states clearly the pi ipl of positi are ages. “96 
illustrations. Price $2.50; * postage according to zone. Photo-Era 
gazine, Wol New Pp 


BEHIND THE MOTION-PICTURE SCREEN. By ~~ 
C. Lescarboura. of screen-wonders, in which will be 
found the answer to the thousand-and-one questions forever oc- 
curring to motion-picture devotees. 420 pages. 300 Mustretions. 
Price $3.50; postage according to zone. PHOTO-ERA MAG 
ZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


HANDY PICTURE DICTIONARY, by J. Sawtelle Ford. A 
description of 500 of the world’s best pictures. Only a few sets left. 
— , to = them out, $1.00 each. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ HANDBOOK on Etching and Finishing. 
A condensed treatise on the etching and finishing oe of photo- 


with miscell and an 
les, etc. By P. C. a. _ Price to close out, $0. 50 per copy. 
PHO 'O-ERA MAGAZINE, W New EF 


THE MARVELS OF PHOTOGRAPHY, describing its discov 
and many achievements, by Charles R. Gibson, F.R.S.E. Illustrat 
One copy only, price, $1.50. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire. 


WANTED 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods, charges _— 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., a 


MAKE MONEY 


MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR CAMERA. We show you how to 
sell your camera-pictures and be in i 

hoto work. Write today, enclosing stamp. T. LANCASTER 
STUDIOS, i Box 967, Los Angeles, California. 


AUTOCHROM ES 


MAKE ; PERFECT AUTOCHROMES. Ability to make and show 
meritorious color-photos is a pleasurable asset. My method assures 
success and eliminates costly, disappointing experimenting. Instrac- 
tion and formulas the results of twelve years’ NBS, Autocks and 
experience. Write for particulars. WILL ROUN Autochrome 
Expert, 112A First Street, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


LANTERN-SLIDES 
~ LANTERN-SLIDES AND ENLARGEMENTS from your 
own negatives. First-class work at moderate price. Lantern- 


slides and lectures of Washington. LANTERN-SLIDE AND 
LECTURE BUREAU, 904 F Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


USE McCORMICK’S SS. LANTERN- 
SLIDE MATS. Per pad, 100 pairs $1.00; per pad, 25 pairs 
$.35—postpaid. Sole Mfgr., A. < WILMERDING. 27 Maiden 
Lane, New York City. The Trade Supplied. 


SPECIAL SALE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC | BOOKS THAT EVERY CAMERIST 
SHOULD OWN. SPECIAL SALE. Photography 
ty R. Child Bayley, $1.50; Diction of Photography, by E 

all, $5.00; Twelve Great poy by enry Turner Bailey, $3. 00; 


Photogra) hy—Its Pri ipl i by Alfred 'atkine, 
$4.00; Picture-Dictionary, by Ford, $1.00. Address 
orders and remittances to Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N.H. 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 

positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 
‘erms easy; living inexpensive. eg and best school of 
its kind, Writz For CATALOG TOD. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box PE, 122 Wabash A gh Illinois 


Dictionary of Photography 
By E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S. 


No Amateur or Professional Photographer 
should be without it 


PRICE, $5.00. Postage, 15 Cents Extra 


Order a copy now from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 
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ROBEY-FRENCH CoO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
KODAKS and SUPPLIES 
High-Grade Developing, Printing and Enlarging 
PICTURES, FRAMES and MIRRORS 
The house for people of discriminating taste 
38 BROMFIELD STREET - - - BOSTON 


FOR ALL CAMERAS 
**Dear Mr. Harvey: 
After trying practically every Exposure-Meter in ev 

of the world, I finally and it works rig: 
is the only one that always gives exact results. Thank you, Mr. 
Harvey. I only paid $2.00 for it and every time I look at my 
plates, I feel I owe you money. 

Sincerely, G. Ss.” 


Your dealer or G. L. Harvey, 105 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Carbon and Carbon Supplies. 

Bromoil Materials. 

New Imported Self-toning Paper in colors. 

Imported D. O. P. and Bromide Paper. 

Wynne’s Infallible Exposure Meter. 

Send for new Mammoth Photo-Supply Catalog (Ready in July). 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
George Murphy, Inc. 57 East 9th St., New York 


The MILNER LIGHT-GAUGE 
SHOWS EXPOSURE 
HANDY No 
PRACTICAL Sensitized 
QUICK Paper 
Now $1.00 im leather case 
Through dealer or direct, postpaid 
G. M. MILNER Fairfax, Cal. 
Outside of U.S.A., add 15 cents 


PROFESSIONAL GRADE WORK FOR 
DISCRIMINATING AMATEURS 


Return envelopes showing total charges of $7.50 with 
negative, and receive a colored enlargement free. 
jeekly—A prize enlargement finished in oil-colors, to 
the owner of the best negative. 
Write for information and prices. 


E. A. BRAGG 
17 South Main Street Milford, Mass. 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 
HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 


NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Former Examining Official U.S. 
Patent-Office. Inquiries Invited. 


WHITAKER BLDG. 52 WALL STREET 
WASHINGTON, D.C. NEW YORK CITY 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AMUSEMENTS 
By Walter E. Woodbury 
This interesting book describes dozens of novel, ingenious, 
and | effects obtainable with the camera such 
as doubles, spirit-pictures, freak pictures, and so forth. Sev- 
eral new sections. The only book of its kind. Ninth edition. 
128 pages, 114 illustrations, size 61/8 by 91/4. Red cloth, 
gilt back. Price $1.50. 
American Photographic Publishing 
1144 Camera House 7, 


Your Co-operation Will Be Appreciated 


Jan., 1901; Feb., May and July, 1902; Aug., 1903; June, 
July, Aug. and Nov., 1904; Sept, 1905; Jan., March, July 
and Nov., 1906; and Dec., 1907; Jan., 1910; Sept., 1914; 
jJan., 1915. On receipt of these copies in good condition, 
we will allow two months’ subscription to Photo-Era 
Magazine. 


Bromoil Printing and Bromoil Transfer 
By Dr. Emil Mayer 
Translated from the seventh German edition by Frank Roy 
Fraprie. Bound in red cloth, 199 pages. The most up-to-date 
and helpful book of any devoted to the subject of bromoil 
printing or bromoil transfer. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. Send your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 


JUST ISSUED 
PRINCIPLES OF PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
By John Wallace Gillies 
Large type, printed on cream paper, bound in dark red cloth 
with gold lettering. 253 pages, 79 full-page illustrations, 15 
drawings. The book is written in easy conversational style 
and contains very little technical information beyond the grasp 
of the average camerist. 
Price, postpaid, $3.50. Send your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 


MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 
By Frederick C. Davis 
Not how to make photographs, but how to make your 
camera pay dividends by making the RIGHT photo- 
graphs and marketing them properly. It tells you how and 
where you can sell your photographs. Cloth, 96 pages. 
Price, $1.00. Postpaid 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


THERE IS 
NO BETTER WAY TO GET BIG RESULTS 


FROM A SMALL OUTLAY 
THAN THROUGH THE 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT OF PHOTO-ERA 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


This space is available to the first progressive 
photographic dealer who applies for it. Ask 
for rates. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
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Action Speed! 


Now possible with a 
small, compact camera 


Many sportsmen, newspaper-photographers and specialists in high- 
speed photography insist the folding Goerz high-speed Ango is fully 
as effective as their larger and bulkier cameras. Eye-level pictures 
are most natural. 

Besides being extremely compact, it is easy to handle and a direct 
view-finder makes it easy to follow a fast-moving object. The spiral 
focusing mount carries both the distance and diaphragm-scale on 
its outer edge. Choice of lens either Dagor F/6.8 or Dogmar F/4.5. 
The improved focal-plane shutter has an adjustable slit that closes 
automatically while the shutter is being set. Exposures from 1/10 
to 1/1000 of a second are offered while the lens works at maximum 


— 4% 4x5 efficiency throughout exposure. It is a typical Goerz product. 

5 x7 10 x 15cm. For complete details on this unusual camera see your dealer or write 
ok C. P. Goerz American Optical Company 
x 323 East 34th Street New York City 


2% x 

2% x64 x8% 

3 x7%x9% 
Weight of Camera 

2% Ibs. 3 Ibs. 

234 lbs. 41 lbs. 


CAMERAS ano LENSES 


Of 


PLATES ARE HERE 


SPECIAL PORTRAIT . . . . H&D500 
EXTRA RAPID . . +. +. +%#H&D 400 
|| CHROMO ISORAPID . . . . . . H&D 400 
Write for Price-List 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


213-215 WATER STREET NEW YORK 
DEPT. B 
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Raylo Color Photography 


Photographic color prints on paper— 
as many duplicates as you want—direct 
from a single Raylo negative—that’s 
what the Raylo Camera and Process of 
color photography makes possible. 


This remarkable and practical process 
is described on the reverse page. 


American Raylo Corporation 
245 West 55th Street New York 
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The Raylo Process of 
Color Photography 


Briefly, the Raylo Process of direct 
color photography consists of secur- 
ing, by means of the Raylo Camera, 
a three color separation on a single 
plate, 134 x 314 inches. These three 
negatives are made in rapid succes- 
sion (total exposures variable from 
Y{ to 30 seconds, depending on light) 
through a single lens by a completely 
automatic mechanism which also ap- 
portions the correct ratio of exposure 
through each color screen so that the 
negatives are of even scale density. 


Following development, the plate 
is placed in an enlarging camera and 
projected on a special color sheet 
consisting of three patches of bichro- 
mated gelatin, each with a highly 
transparent color held in suspension, 


one red, one blue, one yellow. After 
exposure, this color sheet is developed 
by immersing in warm water and 
the three resulting monochromes are 
superimposed in register, on white 
paper to produce the finished print. 
Thus any number of prints can be 
made from a Raylo negative. 


Because the sensitive color sheets 
deteriorate in a comparatively short 
time it is impractical to distribute 
them. Therefore we maintain a com- 
plete printing service where any 
number of prints will be made quickly 
and economically. 


Further details and prices are in- 
cluded in our free booklet, “Raylo 
Color Photography,” illustrated in 
colors. Write for a copy. 


The Illustration Below Gives Some Idea of the Inside 
Mechanism of the Raylo Camera. The Actual Size 
of the Raylo is 6x6x8 


AMERICAN RAYLO CORPORATION 
245 West 55th Street, New York 
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A Photographer’s Holiday in Britain 


J. RONSON HALL 


a photographer’s holiday, the 

od British Isles have not the reputa- 
tion of many other countries. 
4; Nature makes no striking appeal 
here with stupendous crag, mighty 
torrent, forest, fjord, or tropic sky. And 
man has added but little in the way of pictur- 
esque building or artistic costume. However, 
Britain has its charms for the photographer, 
charms which are largely peculiar and not to 
be found elsewhere. And a_ photographer’s 
holiday need be anything but disappointing. 
There is so much variety packed into this small- 
scale and modest land, that the whole could not 
be toured adequately and photographed even 
in a summer, so I will talk about only parts of 
it. And as it is the usual thing for visitors to 
go to London and the South, I will ignore those 
parts and consider the possibilities of Liverpool 
and places within reach of this port. 

The Atlantic traveler who arrives in Liver- 
pool will find a fair range of accommodation at 
hand. Hotels are plentiful and the rates are 
reasonable. The photographic trade and the 
photographic hobby are well represented by 
dealers and clubs, the personnel of which are 
always willing to assist a brother photographer. 
All branches of photography are practised and 
catered to. Roll-film work, finished by the dealer, 
is perhaps the most popular; but plenty of 
focusing-screen-and-plate picture-making goes 
on. Anti-screen emulsions are popular, as they 
suit the atmosphere, as also do orthochromatic 
plates with ray-filters. The light in Liverpool 
is never very actinic; but in the open country 
I shall describe it is stronger. 

Liverpool photographers hold divers opinions 
about the possibilities of the town itself. The 


water front certainly provides many opportuni- 
ties and there is some old and new architecture 
in the city. However, the nearest broad field 


for work is in another county, Cheshire, on the 
other side of the river. From Wallasey at the 
extreme end of the Wirral Peninsula down to 
Chester, there stretches a slice of land that has 
been, and still is, constantly investigated by 
photographers. The sunsets seen from Wallasey 
beach are said to be the finest in England. The 
old villages and churches of Wirral and the adja- 
cent parts of Cheshire are worth photographing. 

The far side of Wirral looks across the Dee 
to the shores of North Wales, a short ten miles 
from Liverpool. Here there is scenery of all 
kinds, and a tour might be made from Chester 
or Queensferry, both convenient to Birkenhead 
or Liverpool, up through Flint to Holywell of 
the miraculous waters, past Pantasaphs, where 
the monks have a complete Via Crucis, along 
the coast to Rhyl, Conway, Llandudno, Anglesey, 
and then southward to beautiful Llangollen, 
where there is material enough and to spare. 
From there we might return through Ellesmere 
and Whitchurch to Tarporley and then by 
Budworth Water, Cheshire’s prettiest spot, to 
Warrington and thence to Liverpool. It would 
take many pages to describe even a fraction of 
what is to be seen on the foregoing trip, so I 
will leave it and pass to something entirely 
different—a trip to the North. 

There is not much in Lancashire to interest 
the visitor from abroad. If we go north by 
train, it may be well to go straight to Cumber- 
land or Westmoreland to begin with. Going 
by road would be different. The English road, 
flat and tame perhaps, is enchanting; and the 
road North is a good one. Barring the Aintree 
Race-course and a few old churches, there is not 
much to stop one on the road until Lancaster 
is reached. In the old capital town there are a 
few sights. From Lancaster to Windermere 
is picturesque and interesting and the road here 
has big advantages, although it is hilly. The 
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BIDSTON, WIRRAL 


quaint village of Milnesthorpe is worth a pause; 
but the first real stop is Windermere. Here 
the tourist can take his ease at a hotel whose 
gardens run down to the water’s edge. Moun- 
tain, stream, lake, all offer pictures, and when 
they have been made to one’s satisfaction, there 
is many a mile of gorgeous scenery around. 
From the straggling old village of Ambleside, 
the road passes Rydal Water to beautiful Gras- 
mere. At Rydal Water one can see Love Cottage 
and Wordsworth’s chair. 

The Lakes stretch further north and we can 
go on past Derwent Water and settle again for 
a short time at Penrith, where historical interest 
will be found in the comfortable old George Hotel. 
Penrith is not far from Scotland. Road and 
rail go to Carlisle, eight miles beyond which is 
the famous marrying village of Gretna Green. 
This place is worth seeing on account of its 
peculiar notoriety; but Scotland proper seems 
rather to begin a little further on with the clean, 
little low houses and brass knockers of Lockerbie. 
This is on the way to Moffat in the Buccleugh 
country, a town which is both historical and 
comfortable and might be made a good head- 
quarters for an exploration of the Scottish 
Lowlands. 

Fifty miles to the west lies the coast, with 
Treland another twenty miles away. The visitor 
who would see all four countries—and they are 
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all different—might return to Gretna and go 
from there to Stranraer, the port of embarka- 
tion for Larne in Ulster; but we will consider 
the more likely way as direct from Liverpool. 
Here there are boats for all the big Irish ports. 
Considering the unfortunate state of the south, 
Belfast is, perhaps, the best center to make for. 
The boats leave from Liverpool every night, tak- 
ing about twelve hours for the trip. Accommoda- 
tion and photographic facilities in Belfast are 
fairly good and the surrounding country is in- 
teresting. To the north, on the Northern Coun- 
ties Railway, lie the Glens of Antrim, the Gob- 
bins, a number of old-fashioned towns among 
the mountains of Antrim, and Portrush on the 
Atlantic Coast near to the famous Giant’s Cause- 
way and its companion wonders built by nature 
in basaltic rock. 

To the northwest, on the Great Northern 
Line, there is Antrim town, steeped in Irish 
history, and Lough Neagh, where tradition 
says a city lies beneath the waters. The roofs 
and spires of the sunken city are supposed to 
be visible on calm days. I have visited the 
Lough a number of times to investigate the center 


of its one hundred and fifty square mile surface; 


but each time the water was too rough to see 
down into. The whole country hereabouts seems 
suffused with a sorrowful grandeur, a mighty 
solemnity, which I have not felt elsewhere in 
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IN THE VALLEY OF LLANGOLLEN 


these isles. The remains of old peasants’ cabins, 
moss grown and weed covered, which dot the 
mountain-road between Antrim town and Bel- 
fast, add to the mysterious feeling. On this 
road one can experience the most bracing climate 
in the British Isles, if the weather is cold and dry. 

To the south of Belfast lies a more summery 
land, the County Down. Along the shores of 
the Belfast Lough are possibilities of maritime, 
sea-bird, boating, sunset, village, and other 
photography, all attractive. Further south is 
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the fishing-village of Donaghadee and a few 
miles inland the old town of Comber, famous 
for its whiskey. Here one can actually get a 
picturesque photograph of a distillery. Comber 
is on the north shore of Strangford Lough, 
famous in history for its smugglers—not all 
extinct it is said—and beloved by botanists for 
its peninsula, a veritable paradise of herbs. A 
little further south is Newcastle and the Mourne 
Mountains; but they provide a holiday tour 
in themselves and can hardly be included here. 


ON THE LANCASHIRE COAST 
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Between Liverpool and Belfast lies the Isle 
of Man. Though only a small island, Manx- 
land is a British beauty-spot and a comfortable 
place for the visitor. Boats run frequently from 
Liverpool and hotel-accommodations are good, 
though very often overtaxed between July and 
September. Bad weather on the island is not 
quite so common or so persistent as it often is 
in other parts of the British Isles and the at- 
mosphere is very good. The atmosphere also 


narrow streets unlike anything in England, smug- 
gling-cellars, and lines of old drinking-saloons. 
Electric railways provide another change, run- 
ning over rocks and crags and taking one to 
pleasant meadows and mountain-glens. Around 
the coast are small towns and big rocks, one of 
the latter, Bradda Head, being photographed 
by almost everyone who sees it. However, in 
my opinion, it has never yet rendered a real 
picture, although a striking one is_ possible. 


IN THE SCOTTISH LOWLANDS 


has its photographic characteristic, allowing ex- 
posures in something like a third of the time 
necessary in Liverpool under similar conditions. 
There are mountain, village, sea, and rural scenes 
to be had here, and up the hills a deep, red 
filter can be used on bright days. A number 
of dealers do business in the town of Douglas, 
and the photographer’s requirements are avail- 
able. This is about the best town to stay in 
and is the port for Liverpool, although all the 
towns of Mona’s Isle are within a radius of 
twenty miles. Douglas is a town of mixed 
character. All that the average visitor sees is 
a three-mile promenade, lined on one side with 
gray hotels and on the other with the blue sea. 
A couple of shopping-streets and a modern 
suburb complete the visitor’s town. But there 
is a place snugly ensconced here called Old 
Douglas. Here we have a quay, fishing-boats, 
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Everyone makes the same mistake, largely due 
to holding the camera horizontally. With this 
hint I will leave the reader to make that picture 
if he ever has a chance to expose a plate or film 
on Bradda Head. 

Douglas Bay has been described as the second 
bay in Europe, with Naples as the first. I can- 
not express an opinion on this as I have not seen 
all of Europe’s bays; but Douglas Bay can cer- 
tainly be beautiful. It can also be very ugly, 
and I know no other place with its facilities for 
storm-pictures. October is the best time for a 
sea-storm here; but storms occur at odd in- 
tervals throughout the year. 

In describing the above holiday-places, I 
have been compelled to skim very lightly over 
them and to leave much for the reader’s imagina- 
tion or investigation. The reason is that to 
do justice to every place would mean much 
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description and many illustrations. This would 
only be possible with a single district and one can- 
not expect a transatlantic visitor to be restricted 
to one small part. I have, therefore, tried to give 
a broad idea of certain localities in the four coun- 
tries and the Isle of Man, all within reasonable 
distances of a good headquarters, Liverpool. One 
thing I have not said much about, the weather. 
It is a very uncertain factor. Some hold that 
this dismal uncertainty, with its plenitude of 
rain and mist, makes for pictorialism; but 
be that as it may, we do get fine days with good 
light, blue skies, bright clouds, and pleasant 
but not boisterous breezes. They do not occur 
at any definite time; but as a rule there are 
some good stretches of weather in June, July, 
and on to October or November, irrespective of 
anything good before or after this period. 

An important characteristic about photo- 


graphy here is this: it is largely tripod-work. I 
do not mean that the natives favor tripods, 
for the majority do not; but owing to the at- 
mosphere and the nature of the photographic 
subjects, the tripod is of value more often than 
not. There are, of course, opportunities like the 
rough sea, and sporting-events, where instan- 
taneous exposures are essential; but, for the 
most part, tripod-work will pay. Speaking of 
sports, there is a good cycling-track at New 
Brighton (Wallasey) where events are held, and 
in the Isle of Man there are motor races each 


year. Occasionally the Royal Ulster Yacht 


Club holds races on Belfast Lough, and cricket 
can be photographed in Liverpool. This city, 
and the other places I have spoken of, should, 
I think, provide the photographic visitor with 
a pleasant holiday and as big an album of 
memories as he or she can carry home. 


Height of Viewpoint—Its Effect Upon the Subject 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


AT the height at which the camera 
is used is given less thought than 
almost any other detail connected 
with the selection of the viewpoint 
is frequently made evident when 
pictures which show familiar objects whose size 
is approximately known to every one are ex- 
amined. The height from which the subject is 
seen affects the rendering of every scene in some 
way; but, especially, one that contains prominent 
nearby detail. This is demonstrated by diagrams 
A and B. The-straight line, g, indicates level 
ground or base-line; h, the horizon, or extreme 
point of sight; 0, a nearby object; and v, the 
viewpoint. In diagram A the viewpoint, v, is 
low, and in consequence the dotted line, s, which 


indicates the line of sight to the horizon, h, 
passes through the object, 0, near its base. This 
causes the object to stand up high above the 
horizon; the relative position of the two being 
indicated in diagram Al by the dotted line; h, 
where it crosses the vertical object-line, o. 
Diagram B shows the result of a high viewpoint; 
for in this case the sight-line, s, passes above 
the top of object, 0; which in a picture would 
bring the horizon-line, h, higher than the top 
of the object; this being shown in B1. 

The practical working of such laws of per- 
spective causes distant parts to rise, and the 
foreground to drop, relatively to one another, 
when viewed from a high standpoint, and a very 
low viewpoint reverses this relation. As before 
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FIGURE 1 


stated, when objects of known size, such as 
buildings, figures, and domestic animals, are 
shown, any discrepancy in natural appearence 
caused by an abnormal, or unusual, viewpoint 
is apparent at once; but in other cases results 
may be quite misleading, when it comes to 
representing truthfully the normal appearance 
of the scene, yet pass without detection unless 
the observer is well acquainted with the subject 
represented. “Faking” the apparent size of 
objects in a landscape may be perpetrated, 
owing to the fact that natural growths of bushes 
and trees vary so in size that they do not afford 
any scale to estimate the size of individual details. 

Our two illustrations were made to show this, 
as well as the great change in the relative position 
of horizon and foreground caused by a com- 
paratively small change in the height of view- 
point. The subject in these examples was a 
very small scrubby cedar tree, the size of which 
is truthfully represented in Figure 1; photo- 
graphed from a distance of eighteen feet, with the 
lens four feet from the ground. Figure 2 was 
made from the same distance, but with the 
lens only twenty-two inches from the ground, 
which caused the tree to appear of quite noble 
proportions! Note the flattening of foreground 
and middle-distance, as well as the lowering 
of the horizon, or sky-line; which from this 
viewpoint is but a short space above the base 
of the tree; but in Figure 1 just a glimpse of it 
can be seen high up, back of the tree-branches. 

A very few inches variation in height has an 
important bearing upon the result when some 
of the material is close-up to the camera. For 


this reason one will do well to cultivate the 
habit of viewing the subject visually from the 
same height at which the lens is to be used. A 
reflecting-finder does not give one the opportu- 
nity to examine in detail the relative position 


FIGURE 2 


of small parts of a composition; and unsatis- 
factory effects are frequently obtained as a 
result of looking at the subject while standing 
upright, then making the exposure with the 
camera held at waist-level to facilitate looking 
down into the finder, or focusing-hood of a 
reflecting-camera. 

When not overdone, a rather low viewpoint 
is often very effective. If the subject is an 
architectural study, it renders the base-line of a 
building seen in perspective more level, instead 
of rising at a sharp angle—which is the case 
when a high viewpoint is chosen—looking up- 
ward usually lends dignity to the aspect of the 
structure as a whole. 

In an interior, the height of the camera deserves 
very careful consideration, to obtain a natural 
rendering of the furniture, relative to the setting, 
as well as for the effect upon the perspective- 
lines of floor and ceiling. Too low a viewpoint 
exaggerates the height of large animals, or stand- 
ing figures; and either too low, or too high, a 
point of view is likely to distort the lines of the 
subject. Consequently, the placement of the 
camera, for these reasons and its effect upon the 
apparent height of the object in relation to that 
of the horizon or background-details, cannot be 
considered too carefully. 


IpEAs are not hard to acquire as a rule. 
Sometimes they come at the rate of several an 
hour and, again, they are forced upon our con- 
sciousness by some hard bump which Fate ad- 
ministers to us. But, for a’ that, it isn’t the idea 
that counts after all. It is what we do with it; 
whether we are able to carry it into execution and 
make it do the things our dreams suggest. 

Joun G. WesTBROOK. 
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Dresden—A City for the Artist-Photographer 


MAX E. R. 


JAXONY’S capital is like a picture 
Sal created by a master while in a 
4] happy mood. Proudly rising into 
the blue sky are the cupola of the 
Hrauenkirche (Women’s Church), 
the tender filigree of the Hofkirche (Court 
Church) and the finely drawn point of the tower 
of the Schloss (Royal Castle). In attractive 
variety, the outlines graduate successively from 
these giants down to the gables and roofs of the 
royal castle, the noble lines of the Opera House, 
the bubbling liveliness of the Zwinger archi- 
tecture and the fine silhouette of the Bruehl’s 
Terrace. 

Dresden was first mentioned in old documents 
in the year 1206 and denoted as a town in 1216. 
The famous sovereign, Augustus the Strong, 
after the fire in his castle, intended to erect a 
large royal palace which should rival the one at 
Versailles in size and splendor. The various 
rooms and apartments, baths, grottoes, arches, 
niches, arcades, bushes, flower-beds, cascades 
and open courts, where all kinds of military 
tournaments were to take place, consumed such 
large sums of money that not even the founda- 
tion-stone of the real castle could be laid. But 
even in its incomplete state, the Zwinger is 
probably Dresden’s greatest show-place and 
evokes universal admiration as a typical example 
of the rococo style of architecture. In its gro- 
tesqueness, it has no counterpart in the world, 
and surpasses by far the French buildings of the 
same period. It is a mixture of arbitrariness, 


THE ZWINGER ICA CAMERA WORKS 
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wantonness and charm—the whole presenting 
a bold composition of columns, arches and 
galleries, ornamented with angels, leaves and 
flowers. The structure is now used as a museum 
for paintings, engravings, photographs—a very 
large collection, the joy of any lover of pictures. 
A museum for mineralogy, geology, zoélogy, 
and other sciences is also housed in this building 
and visited every day by many residents and 
tourists. 

Quite different in artistic design from the 
Zwinger is the Frauenkirche. At a time when a 
round, dry prosiness or deteriorated rococo style 
prevailed, even in the church-style, the builder 
of the Frauenkirche returned to the good, old 
Italian renaissance and created a church after 
the model of St. Peter’s in Rome. The former 
is grown out of itself so perfectly organic, and 
is so filled with power and dignity in its masses 
and dimensions, that no second German church 
of the century can surpass it. 

The third largest monumental work is the 
Augustus bridge, built about 1727. It has served 
as a model to innumerable artists and photo- 
graphers, both of whom have chosen it as a stand- 
point from which to obtain artistic views of the 
city. The narrow arches, however, form a great 
obstacle to shipping, and many a barge has 
collided with the pillars and gone down together 
with its valuable cargo. When we speak of the 
bridge, we must certainly mention the famous 
Bruehl’s Terrace. At first, it was an aristo- 
cratic, private garden belonging to Bruehl, the 
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prime minister of Elector, Augustus the Strong; 
but in 1814 it was thrown open to the public and 
provided with the characteristic, broad flight of 
steps. From here, one can overlook the river 
and obtain a fine view of the heights of the 
delightful suburb of Loschwitz with its interest- 
ing and comfortable cable-railway. 

Another monumental work visible from the 
distance is the Kreuzkirche, near the Altmarkt, 
built in 1764-92. At the end of the last century, 
an immense fire broke out and when the copper- 
roof melted, the torrents of red-and-green glow- 
ing metal flowed down, and the steeple crushed 
together, it offered a wonderful, never-to-be 
forgotten spectacle to the thousands who had 
come from near and far. Equally interesting, 
but for other reasons, is the Royal Catholic 
Church, which the Italian architect, Chiaveri, 
erected from 1739 to 1751. Italian rococo was 
thus transplanted to German soil. A picturesque 
effect is obtained by the seventy-eight statues 


that stand high at the edge of the roof. They 
are perspective masterpieces, for the lower 
portions of them are made _ proportionately 
smaller than the upper ones on account of the 
nearer distance from the spectator below. 

Most of the buildings of Dresden were erected 
during a period when the city strove for the 
glory of becoming a German Versailles and, at the 
same time, a German Florence. Dresden en- 
joyed at that time the unquestionably highest 
rank with regard to art and splendor. The 
Royal Court erected not only numerous master- 
pieces of architecture, but they showed its love 
and perception of art by seeking the co-operation 
of noted painters and art-dealers from Brussels, 
Antwerp and Amsterdam, and never before were 
so many art-treasures seen on this side of the 
Alps. The city became the Athens of artists. 
The well-known poet Herder called it the Ger- 
man Florence, and ever since the term has been 
perpetuated among those interested in art. 
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I shall now consider the industrial side of 
Saxony’s capital. A long time ago, Dresden 
left the ranks of the pure art-cities; and, yet, 
there lives in it the spirit of yesterday. We do 
not see here the not infrequent examples of 
industry and art conflicting with one another, 
like two enemy forces. Besides, we observe 
the taste of the modern citizen when he puts 
the places of industrial activity beyond the city 
limits—far away from the places of culture, 
which he sincerely wishes to preserve in all their 
external beauty. In many other German cities 
—and still more so abroad—which were formerly 
pure art-centers, industrial interests predominate. 
To save Dresden from such a fate, the Society, 
Saechsischer Heimatschutz (Saxon Home Pro- 
tection), has been founded, which carries on 
active propaganda through lectures, the press 
and a journal of its own. 

Of the many industries which are found in 
Dresden, none are probably so extensive as the 
manufacture of cameras, dryplates, papers and 
photo-accessories. I could fill the pages of an 
entire issue of this magazine with a description 
of the various plants which have made Dresden 
famous in the photographic world. What reader 
has not heard of the firm of Ernemann, which 
sends its products to all parts of the world? 
As in many other branches, the German camera- 
industry owes its development to the creative 
ability of individuals who have performed in 
their special field untiring pioneer-work. Such 
a man, in Dresden, is Heinrich Ernemann, who 
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already in the height of his life, and at the end 
of the last century, founded a primitive workshop 
which employed four workmen to manufacture 
cameras, especially for amateurs. After his 
introduction of expensive, high-speed anastig- 
mats for amateur apparatus, his little factory 
became too small and a large plant outside the 
city-limits was erected, although it had to be 
enlarged from time to time. When it is com- 
pleted, however, it will give employment to four 
thousand workmen. In the mean time, the con- 
cern became a limited company. Later, the 
manufacture of apparatus for studios, medical, 
criminalistic and general scientific photography 
was added, and also a special department dealing 
with equipment for kinematography and _ pro- 
jection-work. When at the beginning of the 
present century, the German photographers 
passed through a serious economic crisis, this 
concern was scarcely affected. On the con- 
trary, optical works were added to make the 
concern independent. Branches and agencies 
were established in many countries, and in the 
United States. 

Another and equally important organization 
is the Ica, which I mentioned in my Berlin Letters 
before the war. The company was formed, 
some years ago, by amalgamating the well-known 
camera-works of R. Hiittig & Sohn, Ltd., Emil 
Wiinsche, Ltd., Dr. Kriigener, the Palmos Cam- 
era department of Carl Zeiss, Zulauf & Co.—all 
specialists in their lines, and of great reputation. 

The Ica factory is a model of order and effi- 
ciency in every way. Passing through the main 
building, one is reminded of a large banking 
institution rather than a camera-factory. The 
general offices extend the entire length of the 
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main building. This floor is also occupied by 
the offices of the directors and a remarkable 
research laboratory where Professor Dr. Gold- 
berg spends most of his time as head of the Ica 
scientific staff. The second floor contains the 
stock-room and show-room. As a place of 
interest to the photographer, few displays could 
be of greater interest than this show-room. It 
is not open to the average visitor, but those who 
are fortunate enough to be invited to spend an 
hour or so admiring the complete line of articles 
made by Ica have a camera treat to be long 
remembered. 

In the several large Ica factories are made 
not only cameras of every description, but every 
conceivable accessory for amateur and _pro- 
fessional work, also for projection and kine- 
matography. The most popular sizes of their 
dryplates are packed not only in dozens, but in 
boxes that contain four plates only—a novelty 
welcomed especially by amateurs. Speaking of 
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dryplates, I must not forget to mention the well- 
known pioneer in this line, Richard Jahr. He 
was an associate of the famous Professor Vogel, 
whose handbooks on photography are the stand- 
ard works in Germany. In 1880, Richard Jahr 
went to the United States armed with letters of 
recommendation by Professor Vogel, which 
smoothed his way there. He manufactured dry- 
plates and emulsions in the plant of the German- 
American Kurtz. Four years later, he received 
a call from the Seed Company, in St. Louis, 
where he changed and improved the preparatory- 
processes. The Seed plates soon became very 
popular and, much satisfied with his success, 
Jahr proceeded to England. The dryplate 
industry in and around St. Louis was at that 
time almost entirely in the hands of Germans or 
German-Americans. Returning to Germany, 
Jahr chose the industrial center of photography, 
Dresden, to erect a factory for himself. He 
was the first who manufactured the so-called 
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photo-mechanical dryplate, so eminently suitable 
for copying. His creation is now a limited com- 
pany, the best-known brand of its product is the 
“Sigurd”. This is a universal plate for land- 
scapes, commercial work and microphotography. 
The Zeiss optical works at Jena use the Sigurd 
plates extensively. The Jahr company has 
entered into an arrangement with the Chemische 
Fabrik auf Aktien, formerly Schering, in Char- 
lottenburg, with the optical works of Voigt- 
linder in Braunschweig, and the factory for 
photo-mounts and albums—Wiibben in Berlin, 
for the mutual benefit of their interests. 


Still another photographic firm in Dresden 
is the Mimosa Company, (Mimosa Actiengesell- 
schaft)—united with others under the head of 
Ica—manufacturers of photographic papers, 
postcards and chemicals. Their Verotype (gas- 
light) Carbon Paper, mat-surfaces in cream and 
white, Aurotype (printing-out) paper, and Vero- 
type postcards are enjoying a great vogue in 
Germany and neighboring countries, as well as in 
transatlantic countries, on account of the beauti- 
ful and uniformly excellent qualities of the prod- 
uct. The company is putting out at least 
fourteen varieties of photographic papers, also 
developers and toners especially suitable for the 
various papers they manufacture. 

Dresden is preéminently the convention- and 
exhibition-city of Germany. A great number 
of these events take place every year. The 
greatest undertaking of the present year is the 
exhibition of glass, china and ceramics recently 
opened. The well-known Jena glass-works of 
Schott and Genossen show how optical glass is 
manufactured; we see the model of a furnace 
where it is melted and a collection of all materials 
required for its production. We see an immense 
quantity of lenses, plates, sheets of colored glass 
for filters and darkrooms, also samples of glass 
with bubbles, specks and other imperfections not 
suitable for photography. The undertaking 
bears the name Jahresschau Deutscher Arbeit 
(Yearly Exhibition of German Work). It will 
now be held every year during the summer- 
months, in Dresden, and with a change of pro- 
gram of great interest to all photographers. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


FRANK BELMONT ODELL 


UTHORITIES declare that to main- 
ND tain normal balance and to ensure 
utmost efficiency in business 
we should be intensely interested in 
EES} some form of diversion. They 
even prea -a certain definite standards for the 
ideal hobby. It should lead away from regular 
work; it should engrave new and different grooves 
in the brain-centers; it must be capable of end- 
less expansion and sufficiently complex to defy 
ultimate mastery. We must never touch bottom; 
there must always be paths unexplored, some- 
thing else just beyond and not quite attainable. 
A sane, sensible form of recreation that lures one 
to the open and involves some degree of study, of 
research and experimentation. 

Too many American business-men enter the 


twilight-zone of physical impairment around 
the age of fifty to fifty-five. Nerve-tension, the 
race for supremacy, one-track ambition, and, 
in a few years, nature checks up the ledger, then 
proceeds to short-circuit the man who foolishly 
depletes vital energy in a frantic scramble for 
fame. After a year or two with the specialists 
and sanitoria, heemerges, thoroughly and soundly 
convinced that, at last, he must learn to live 
normally. It may be a defective heart or faulty 
functioning of any vital organ; but, in any case, 
the result is the same; he lives out the remainder 
of his life under drastic hygienic restrictions, 
if he is wise; or checks in the wreckage to its 
native elements if he is foolish. 

It is not within the scope of the present writer 
to discuss the pathology of hobbies and health; 
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but one fact is so conspicuously self-evident 
that it almost shouts for recognition, viz., that 
the hobby of amateur photography squares 
precisely with the specifications of what the 
ideal hobby should be. It is healthful, elevating 
and as wholesome as the everlasting hills. It 
lures insistently to the lakes, the woodlands 
and the meadow-streams. It defies complete 
mastery. There is no climate in which some 
features may not be enjoyed at all seasons of the 
year. It charms with mystery; for the philos- 


as the center of gravity, as it were? Drive the 
car out in front of the house, toot the horn and 
watch Friend Wife and the children hurry down 
the walk, laden with baskets of dainty luncheon, 
the thermos bottle and a tucked-in magazine. 
Take them out to a stretch of woods, hunt up a 
friendly brook and—all of you—be Indians for 
a day. Forget that the second installment of 
your income tax is due and that the cook may 
quit tomorrow. Let your anxieties melt in the 
absorbing pleasure of guessing at exposures, 
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opher does not tell us just why and how the 
alchemy of a light-cone etches an image in 
basic silver. Is anything more charmingly 
wonderful than those silent sessions in the dark- 
room in the mellow glow of the ruby rays? 

We can travel the straight road of general 
photography or, if inclinations are insistent, we 
may tarry awhile in any one of the little by-paths 
of the craft. We have home-portraiture, marine, 
still-life, nature-study, architectural and scores 
of other branches of photography, the countless 
mediums of printing, and all those interesting 
little tricks of manipulation. 

As an outlet for one’s personality, photo- 
graphy is unrivalled among the arts. The worker 
can express his individuality in the universal 
language of pictures. The whole family can 


join in the pleasure and revel in this princely 
sport. All may enrich their lives by occasionally 
entering the elusive borderland of art. 

In what better way can a man spend a day 
than in the delightful precincts of nature, with 
devotion to his camera as a nucleus around which 
the day’s pleasure revolves—photography acting 


JOSEPH C. SMITH 


viewpoints and trying to remember if you turned 
the film after that last one. Let the corpuscles 
rebuild and the tensed nerves slip back into 
place. Watch Bob race through the winding 
paths like a young gazelle at play, while Friend 
Wife and little Betty sleep, chatter or throw 
pebbles into the smooth surface of the pool. 
Return from your exploring-expedition in time 
for the roadside-luncheon and the siesta in the 
quiet of midday. 

Back home at sundown you still have the best 
part of the day’s pleasure ahead when King 
Pyro solves all the problems that puzzled you 
out there in the woods. “What stop?’”’, “How 
much time?”, “Is this the best viewpoint?”, 
“Shall I include that elm tree?’’—these ques- 
tions are all answered in that mystic solution. 

The memories return after time has wrought 
many changes. We sit by the glowing fireplace, 
thumbing reflectively through the pages of a 
portfolio—memories of the yesteryears—memo- 
ries that are exceedingly good to live with when 
the hair turns gray at the temples and the mellow 
evening-sun settles to rest in the western sky. 
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THE CAMERA IN PLACE ON THE MICROSCOPE 


H. C. MCKAY 


A Simple Photomicrographic Camera 
H. C. McKAY 


(HERE are few photographic enthu- 
Mur4| siasts who have not, at one time 
he or another, wished to do some work 
in photomicrography. However, 
the excessive cost of commercial 
apparatus and the difficulty to find any satis- 
factory makeshift has deterred the greater num- 
ber from making the experiment. In this article 
I give directions to make an effective micro- 
camera which gives amazingly good results. 
The essentials in photomicrographic work are: 
the object to be photographed, an objective to 
magnify the image and to project it onto the 
sensitive surface, a dark-chamber and a suitable 
support for the plateholder. My camera consists 
of the dark-chamber and_plateholder-support 


only. By means of an adapter this is attached to 
the tube of the microscope at the place where the 
draw-tube is attached. Thus it will be seen that 
the ocular of the microscope is eliminated, the 
image being projected directly from the objective 
to the plate. 

The camera, as illustrated, consists of three 
parts: the tube-adapter, the extension-cone and 
the dark-chamber. The adapter is a piece of 
brass-tubing, threaded at the lower end to fit 
the threads of the draw-tube collar. This work, 
unless the camerist ‘has an unusually complete 
work-shop, should be done by a competent instru- 
ment- or tool-maker. The cost will be slight. 
The cone is made of thin sheet-iron, about the 
weight of an ordinary tin-can—although it could 
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BRAIN CORTEX SHOWING NEURONS—LOW POWER 
H. C. MCKAY 


be made of stencil-board or other stiff material, 
strong enough to support the weight of the dark- 
chamber and plateholder. ‘The dark-chamber 
itself is made of cigar-box wood. 

This chamber may be made as simple or as 
elaborate as may be desired. The simplest form 
is one in the top of one end of which the side has 
been cut away to allow the insertion of a 314 x 414 
plateholder, with 14-inch ledges to support the 
holder. These ledges have a notch cut in them to 
admit the light-trap ledge of the holder. As the 
holder lies flat, it will by force of gravity drop 
into these notches and make the dark-chamber 


BRAIN CORTEX SHOWING NEURONS—HIGH POWER 
: H. C. MCKAY 


light-proof. I use this form with no springs and 
have found it satisfactory, as I always throw the 
focusing-cloth over the camera for extra protec- 
tion and safety while making the exposure. 

An opening is cut in the top of the box for 
focusing, and another in the bottom to admit the 
cone. The cone is fastened in this hole by four 
small nails and then puttied firmly in place. The 
small end of the cone is now soldered to the 
adapter and the camera is ready for two coats 
of dull black paint. When dry, remove the draw- 
tube collar from the microscope and screw the 
camera into place. Insert the slide under the 
objective and insert the focusing-screen. This is 
easily made by cutting a three-inch circle in the 


CROSS-SECTION OF EYELID H. C. MCKAY 


septum of a plateholder and inserting a piece of 
groundglass, ground side out—or toward the 
objective—when it is inserted in the camera. 
Focusing is very easy, as the image is usually very 
bright with an average north-light. After focus- 
ing carefully, throw the focusing-cloth over the 
camera, shield the illuminating-mirror of the 
microscope, draw the slide, take away the mirror 
shield and expose. 

The exposure is a factor to be determined by 
experiment. I use Hammer Photo-Postal plates, 
a clear north-light and an Abbe condensor. Using 
a sixteen-millimeter objective and a blue-stained 
specimen, I have found four seconds to be about 
right. With a four-millimeter objective I give 
from fifteen to twenty seconds. This will serve 
merely as a guide for the color of the specimen. 
Its opacity, the light, the emulsion used, the 
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SECTION THROUGH EMBRYONIC CHICK 64 HOURS 
OLD SHOWING EYES AND BRAIN CAVITY 
H. C. MC KAY 


Photography 


distance of the plate from the objective, the ob- 
jective used—all enter into the calculation. 

The distance between the objective and the 
plate depends upon the microscope and the 
dimensions of the camera. The dimensions of the 
camera depend upon personal opinion. The 
longer it is, the larger will be the image; but this 
size is gained at the cost of definition and bril- 
liancy. My camera is of the following dimen- 
sions: adapter, one and_ three-eighths inches 
diameter by one inch high; cone, six inches high 
by three inches diameter, at large end; dark- 
chamber, three inches high by five and one-half 
by four and one-half. This makes the total height 
of the camera alone ten inches and gives me a 
field approximately three inches in diameter. 

In printing I use a circular mask, slightly 
smaller than the actual field, and this makes a 
very good appearance. The accompanying 
photomicrographs were made with this outfit and 
a Spencer microscope. The objective used was the 
ordinary laboratory-objective and not a special 
photographic lens. 


Made Difficult 


WARD MUIR 


OMETIMES, when I go into the 
enlarging-room at the Camera Club, 
ba! I find that the member who has 
AG NG just used it has very kindly left 
Acs) everything in readiness for my ar- 
rival. It. is evident, from the negative-holder 
and the position of the easel, that he uses my 
size in plates and has been printing my size in 
enlargements. This is delightful, for I am always 
in a hurry; but when I have slid my negative 
into position I notice that it seems to be re- 
produced feebly on the easel. Knowing the 
excellence of the lamp, I withdraw the negative- 
holder to inspect the disc thrown on the easel 
and, behold! there is no disc, only a diseased- 
looking blob of hideous hue. 
It becomes apparent that my predecessor in 
the enlarging-room has been printing his enlarge- 
ments with the lamp unsuitably adjusted as 


MO 


to its distance from the condensor. The _ re- 


adjustment is done in a turn of the screw, and 
I can get ahead with my job; but it is with 
some curiosity that, later, I go out to the wash- 
ing-sink and peep at the enlargements of the man 
who thus handicapped himself. Behold! my 
happy-go-lucky friend’s enlargements are per- 
fectly good—and, presently, candour compels me 
to confess that they are at least as good as, 


perhaps better than, the ones which I produce 
with the illuminant correctly adjusted to give a 
lovely, pure disc. 

Obviously my predecessor in the enlarging- 
room is one of those persons who are unacquainted 
with the apparatus and materials they are using 
—and do not care, anyway. Such persons often 
achieve extremely good photography. If they 
knew more about the tools of their trade they 
would be less successful, and, being bad work- 
men, would be found blaming their tools. These 
innocents, I repeat, are photographers who 
muddle—and, incidentally, ““muddle through”— 
by reason of an optimistic carelessness. 

But there is another kind of photographer who 
muddles by reason of pessimistic excess of care. 
To be frank, I think we have several fine speci- 
mens of this latter class at the Camera Club. 
Some of them do not get as many decent nega- 
tives in a year, using all manner of fancy plates, 
filters, long-focus lenses, reflex cameras, and the 
like, as the ignoramus schoolgirl can snap in an 
afternoon on a Brownie or Ensignette film. 

A singular spectacle, for instance, often to be 
witnessed in our daylight-workroom is that of 
members solemnly weighing out crystals and 
powders, pounding them in mortars and stirring 
them in measure-glasses. I would not declare 
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BILLIE DOVE AT THE WHEEL, IN 


METRO PICTURES CORPORATION 


THE BROTHERS WERE VALIANT” 


that all the members who indulge in this rite are 
of the tribe of muddlers by over-carefulness. 
But almost all the typical muddlers from over- 
carefulness are, in fact, in the habit of com- 
pounding their own developers and thereby 
enormously increasing the possible factors of 
failure. And when, in a spirit of mild curiosity, 
I ask one of these crystal-and-powder weighers 
why on earth he does not buy a bottle of Azol 
from the stock kept by our stewardess, he always 
replies (a) that he prefers pyro (or whatever it 
is), and (b) that making one’s own developer is 
an economy. 

The second assertion I flatly deny. Persons 
who mix their own developers never reckon the 
cost of the time spent on the job, and few of us 
are so idle and so well supplied with incomes that 
our leisure would not be more profitably laid out 
doing other things than weighing chemicals in 
ounces, to save a penny or two, when wholesale 
providers can do the task for us by weighing the 
chemicals in pounds. Further, the muddlers at 
any rate fail to economise as amateur chemists 
because their errors in solution-making increase 
plate and paper wastage. 

As for the argument that you cannot get, with 
one or another of the ready-compound liquid 
developers, exactly the quality which is obtain- 


able by certain developers compoundable only 
by the individual—I am sceptical; and the results 
generally displayed in our workroom by the 
fanatical developer-compounders do not go far 
to convert me from my scepticism. 

There is no merit in making photography dif- 
ficult, slow, or experimental. The easier, the 
quicker, and the more un-anxious it is, the better, 
broadly, will be the photography done. Bad 
photography, in a circle such as ours at the 
Camera Club, is sometimes more a matter of too 
much knowledge than of too little. For my part, 
I would sooner back the muddler who muddles 
from indifference than the muddler who muddles 
from excess of caution, for to make photography 
rather too casual is on the whole less dangerous 
than to make it fussily too painstaking. 

By the same token the obstacles which the 
amateur is aware of are far more likely to trip 
him up than those of which he is ignorant. So, 
though I allow that I like to get our enlarger 
working at its highest efficiency, I am seldom in 
the mood to sneer at the fellow who forgets to 
adjust its lamp—if his enlargements are none 
the worse. Methods can be interesting, and there 
is no virtue in methods slipshod; but the methods 
are of small moment compared with the results. 
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LAKE CONTOOCOOK AND MT. MONADNOCK 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


A Notable Summer-Attraction 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 


qN AUGUST 11 to 18, 1923, all roads 
will lead to Jaffrey. Where and 
what is this place towards which 
all roads will converge in midsum- 
mer? It is the center of a region 
near Mt. Monadnock, in the state of New Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A., which contains such well-known 
summer-resorts as Dublin, Rindge and Jaffrey. 
The last-named town will claim special con- 
sideration this summer, because of its Old Home 
Week and _ sesqui-centennial celebration to be 
held August 11 to 18 in honor of the restoration 
of its old town-hall. A full week’s festivities 
will consist of an historic procession or parade, 
historical services in all the churches, including 
those of the adjoining and larger village of East 
Jaffrey, entertainments, lectures, concerts, and 
outdoor games and sports—a celebration which 
for its character and success will form a bright 
page in the history of the town. The parade 
will illustrate the progress of the town from its 
first settlement to the present day. As for the 
Town Hall—this old building with its architec- 


turally beautiful tower, and one of the treasures 
of Jaffrey, will be the center of interest during 
the celebration. One of the notable features of 
the week will be an illustrated lecture, “Mt. 
Monadnock—Beautiful and Beloved”, by Her- 
bert W. Gleason, the eminent official photo- 
grapher of America’s national parks. 

Naturally, the event will attract visitors from 
all parts of the Granite State and beyond its 
borders. Camerists, familiar with the manifold 
scenic beauties which surround grand old Mo- 
nadnock, will be present in force. The hotels 
are ample, with accommodations and cuisine of 
first-rate quality and proprictors not disposed to 
be grasping. The writer can heartily recommend 
the following long-established hostelries—Con- 
toocook Inn, near and above Lake Contoocook, 
East Jaffrey; The Ark, near Thorndike Pond 
and at the foot of Mt. Monadnock; Boulderstone 
Inn, high above Dublin Pond, Dublin; Shattuck 
Inn, at Jaffrey and Willard Inn, East Jaffrey. 
All these taverns afford fine views of Mt. Mo- 
nadnock—which stands alone and sublime in this 
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part of the state and among nearby hills. Monti- 
cello, a high elevation near Rindge, commands 
an extensive view of the beloved mountain, 
Temple, Pack Monadnock and Peterborough 
Hills, and on clear days, of beautiful Mt. Kear- 
sarge, situated a few miles east of Lake Sunapee, 
N.H. Camerists will find Jaffrey, particularly 
the numerous delightful spots around Lake Con- 
toocook, a rich field for picture-making. Jaffrey 
is quickly accessible by railroad from any point 


of the compass, and is reached easily and com- 
fortably by automobile over excellent state roads. 
A favorite motor-route from Boston is via the 
beautiful and historic towns of Lexington, Con- 
cord and Groton, the three Townsends, along 
the enchanting Willard Brook, through elevated 
and pretty Ashby, past Mt. Watatic, through 
Rindge to the Monadnock region, the entire 
distance being called the Monadnock Trail—a 
distance of sixty-eight miles. 


My First Successful Photograph 


E. L. C. MORSE 


SUSIE was a_ very nice 
@| woman; there was no doubt about 
“| that. Any member of the First 
|} Congregational Church would have 
3} told you so. Indeed, there was no 
occasion to consult anybody. She was tall, trim, 
erect, stately. She was a shining example of 
ancient, correct stock—charitable, cultivated and 
self-respecting. 

I respected her, but didn’t like her. She rather 
liked me; but she didn’t respect me, so to speak. 
I was so big and awkward and ungainly—leaned 
back in one of those spidery French chairs she 
had in her “sacred” front-room, and smashed it— 
ruined the young colts on the farm, riding them 
bareback up hill and down dale at night—and, 
worse than all, had a low and depraved taste for 
dogs, and a corresponding hatred for cats. 

And speaking about cats, reminds me. After 
her husband’s death, Aunt Susie lived alone on 
the farm in the old, rambling house that dated 
back to nobody knows when. With her she had 
two house-servants. Mr. and Mrs. Harris, she 
insisted on calling them, though everybody else 
called them Uncle Billy and Aunt Molly. Living 
thus a life of elegance and ease, her attention was 
divided equally between charitable work for the 
neighborhood and a pet cat, called “Pompom.” 

Pompom was an elderly feline with bleary eyes 
and an appetite for song-birds. Auntie said he 
was Angora or Turkish, she didn’t know which. 
Neither did I; but bearing in mind Mr. Glad- 
stone’s description of the Unspeakable, I voted 
him Turkish. His fur was a sort of brownish 
yellow, and he had a tail that was bushy and 
erect—except on certain occasions to be described 
later. On those rare occasions when he permitted 
himself to come within reach of my boot, he got 
it good and proper. There was no love lost be- 
tween us as the subsequent narrative will show. 
We both liked song-birds, but in a different way. 


Down the village street, about a block away 
from our house, there lived a Scotch blacksmith. 
He had a son named Sandy, and Sandy had a 
dog named Lemuel. Lemuel apparently started 
out in life with the intention of being an 
Airedale; but changed his mind as he went on. 
He had the large open countenance with massive 
jaws, the rangy legs and wire hair; but there 
was something lacking in the true Airedale style 
about his make-up. However, he was one of the 
best cat-dogs I ever knew; he would even leave a 
good, nice bone to chase a cat. 

Sandy was a red-headed, raw-boned lad, and 
handy with the gloves. When business was not 
too lively in the shop, Sandy and I used to have 
a nice friendly bout in the back yard for pastime. 
But what took my eye most of all was Lemuel. 
“Sandy,” said I, one day, “I am a poor man; but 
a quarter goes from my pocket to yours every 
time Lemuel trees old Pompom down at Aunt 
Susie’s place. And,” I added after reflection, 
“half a dollar every time he catches that old devil 
by the tail; only, for the love of Mike, don’t let 
Auntie see it!” 

Here, indeed, was an opening for rising finan- 
cial genius. Sandy and I put our heads together 
and studied the situation. Aunt Susie took a nap 
every afternoon about 1.30, lowering the shades 
in her room when she lay down, and raising them 
when she got up. About 1.45 Pompom used to 
stroll out in the yard to lie in wait for such robins 
or other succulent birds as he could entrap and 
devour. At a strategic point, with one eye on 
Aunt Susie’s bedroom and the other watching 
Pompom crouching low in the grass, I watched 
for the opportune combination. Crouching be- 
hind the hedge was Sandy, holding Lemuel by the 
collar. Everything being propitious, I waved my 
handkerchief. Out pounced Lemuel and it was 
a race to see if Pompom could climb a tree before 
Lemuel had him by the tail. This sort of thing 
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went on till I was almost out of pocket-money. 
Lemuel chased, Pompom flew, and Sandy pock- 
eted the quarter. Poor Pompom almost reformed 
of his evil, bird-eating habits. Then I bought a 
camera down at the village drug-store with all 
the necessary fixings. Aunt Susie was only 
slightly interested in the affair; but it would serve 
to keep her loving nephew out of mischief for a 
while, at least, and she knew where he was nights 
when she could see the faint red light coming 
from under the woodshed door, where I was 
allowed to do my developing and printing. 

My first exposure was of Harris as he was com- 
ing down the lane, unconscious and oblivious, 
bearing a milk-pail in each hand. Now, strictly 
speaking, it was not a picture. Harris seemed to 
be up somewhere in the clouds—in the Milky 
Way, as it were; but the poor man had no shoul- 
ders or head. A rank failure! Aunt Molly, Mrs. 
Harris, fared differently. There she was 
grinning and showing her bare gums all right— 
through the ribs of one of Auntie’s staid, old plow- 
horses. Double exposure! So Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris’ counterfeit presentments were consigned 
to oblivion, hastily and surreptitiously, by their 
perpetrator. One couldn’t honestly call them 
pictures. 

Still undaunted and resolved, like other great 
men, to profit by failures, I determined to make 
the picture of no less a person than Aunt Susie 
herself. It took time and it took diplomacy to 
gain her consent; but I succeeded at last. 

This was to be no ordinary picture. It should 
avoid all those stupid banalities of the ordinary 
snapshot. No posing, no stiff and rigid row of 
heads, no looking at the camera—but the free 
and easy, natural way of human beings acciden- 
tally grouped in charming posture of everyday 
life. “Ars est celare artem,” said I to myself, “shall 
be my motto.” 

No chairs. Chairs are so stiff and unrealistic! 
Auntie, of course, should be the center of attrac- 
tion, and grouped about her in a natural fashion 
should be her social satellites, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris. Under the tree would be the place, right 
in front of the old Colonial house. She should be 
just naturally walking through the trees and stop 
to lean up against one of them while talking with 
the other two parties in the picture. The only 
hitch was the confounded cat, Pompom; but I 
yielded, and the cat was to be perched on his 
mistress’s shoulder. The arrangement was not 
artistic; in fact it was, as the French say, guindé. 
Mais, que voulez-vous? 

Focus set and measured; tripod firmly fixed; 
shutter tried and found working right; slide 
drawn; bulb in hand—perfect! With a pardon- 
able bit of mendacity I had said that it might 


take me some time to get everything in order. 
In the meanwhile I would be arranging things 
and they might go on talking or doing anything 
else they liked. When I was ready, I would wave 
the handkerchief and they were to stop right 
where they were for half a second or so. Watch- 
ing out of the corner of one eye, I found them in 
what I considered a perfect position. I said, 
‘Halt!’ and waved the handkerchief. 

Genius is said to be the faculty of taking in- 
finite pains and never forgetting anything. I was 
no genius; I had forgotten something. Ten yards 
behind me in a clump of bushes were two glowing 
yellow eyes, two bunches of erect whiskers beside 
a long narrow nose flanked by two shining rows 
of glittering ivories. In other words, my friend 
Lemuel was on the job. When he saw the hand- 
kerchief wave, he argued to himself in his canine 
logic: ‘“This is where I come in.” 

He came in all right. He almost got Pompom. 
That astute feline saw him coming and made one 
jump from Auntie’s shoulder and landed half- 
way up the tree. Auntie threw up her hands, 
gave one shriek, grasped the tree-trunk like a 
drowning man—and had a fit of hysterics. Har- 
ris tried to drag her away from the tree, but she 
wouldn’t let loose, so they brought the smelling- 
salts out to her. I grabbed the camera and struck 
for tall timber. I slept in the barn—Mrs. Harris 
fed me on hand-outs at the back kitchen door. 

Towards the end of the week I saw Uncle 
Enoch drive in at our gate and determined to end 
the intolerable state of tension existing between 
me and my adorable Aunt. Enoch was a gay 
boy of some sixty years, and, it is said, had 
been bibulously frivolous in his early youth. His 
great redeeming feature with me was his sense of 
humor. He always saw the funny side of every- 
thing, no matter what it was. 

Putting on a bold face, I advanced into the 
“sacred” New England front-room. Something 
was evidently wrong. Auntie sat grim, erect and 
stolid. Enoch looked like the Day of Judgment 
in gray bristles. Harris scarcely dared to breathe. 
The conversation stopped at my entrance, and 
they all looked at me. 

After a painful pause, Auntie said, in a sepul- 
chral voice, “Mail for you,”’ pointing to a pack- 
age Enoch had brought up from the village on 
his way home. I opened it, and affecting a joy 
that I scarcely felt, I clapped my hands and ex- 
claimed, see! isn’t it grand?’ It was a lot 
of prints from the unfortunate plate I had ex- 
posed a few days before. I handed one to Enoch. 
That worthy held it off at a distance to see it 
better, as people of his age often do. He gave a 
sort of suspicious snort and went up to the win- 
dow. Another snort. Then he took out his 
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glasses and looked at me, as he wiped them, as 
much as to say, “How could you?” 

Words fail me to describe the next few min- 
utes; gales, hurricanes and cyclones shook the 
frame of the poor man. He sank into a chair, 
threw back his head and roared. Finally he 
managed to whisper audibly, “Sue, oh Sue; where 
did you get it?” “Get what?” snapped Auntie 
with some asperity. 

The question was too much for Enoch; off he 
went into convulsions again. Straightening 
himself with a great effort, wiping his eyes and 
holding his sides, as if in pain, he ejaculated 
slowly, word by word: “Where in thunder did 
you get that jag?” 

Aunt Susan rose, her face flaming. “Do you 
mean to imply, Mr. Enoch Hopkins, that I look 
as if I was intoxicated in that picture?” 

The humor of the situation escaped me; it 
looked tragic. Not so with Enoch, however. 
This time, I thought, surely he was going to 
strangle; but he recovered and managed to blurt 
out at intervals: 

“No, Susie dear, vou are not intoxicated in that 
picture. ... You are just plain drunk... three 
sheets in the wind and the rudder gone . . . look 
at yourself ... you can’t stand up... 
hanging on to the tree ... afraid the tree 
will run away... . Harris trying to take you 
home ... you, Susan B. Hopkins, president 


ANSON M. TITUS 


of the Blue Ribbon Society for the Suppresion of 
the Liquor Traffic in Kittery Point! ... That 
explains the crowd down at old Jenkins’ Photo- 
shop ... tumbling over themselves to get a 
look at you in an enlarged photograph in the 
show-case!... You, president of the Blue Rib- 
bon Society!... Mrs. Jenkins ran against 
you for the position ... you beat her, but she 
got her revenge all right! ... She got old Jen- 
kins to put you in the show-case. .. .” 

Aunt Susan rose majestically, raised one hand 
and said, “Stop!” She turned and walked to an 
old-fashioned desk in the wall, unlocked it, locked 
it again and came to me. 

“Young man,” said she, “I promised your 
dying mother that I would pay the cost of a col- 
lege-education for you. I shall keep my word. 
The next train leaves at 6.10. It is now two 
o'clock. Harris will help you pack your trunk 
and take you to the station. Here is some pocket- 
money for you till your next term-bill. But never 
darken my door again while I live.” 

As I left the old house I turned and saw Pom- 
pom behind his mistress’s chair, licking his chops 
complacently. 

On my way to the station, I dropped off to 
have a word with Sandy. “Listen, old man,” 
said I. “That silly contract about twenty-five 
cents for treeing a cat, and fifty cents for catch- 
ing him by the tail. That’s all off. Things are 
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too serious for all that. But, Sandy, any day 
your dog catches old Pompom by the back of 
the neck there is a nice, crisp piece of paper for 
you, with Abe Lincoln’s picture on the front and a 
picture of Columbus and the Pilgrims on the 
back, printed in green. Are you on?” 


“T am,” said Sandy, waving me a good-bye. 

In due season I got a bill for $5.00 for services 
rendered by one dog named Lemuel, in connec- 
tion with one cat named Pompom. I seized my 
hat, hustled to the Western Union office and 
telegraphed the money. 


Photographic Nantucket 


G. L. ROHDENBURG 


MIITUATED about forty miles off 
| Cape Cod, with one side facing 
| the continent, and the other the 
Faq broad expanse of the Atlantic, is 
Nantucket, an island famous in 
the song and story of New England. In the years 
that are passed, it was the home-port of the 
whaler who carried the American flag into every 
seaport on earth; but now, its chief industry is 
taking care of the many hundreds who each 
summer seek a healing-balm in its sunshine and 
in the moorland with its constant ocean-breezes. 
To the knight of the black box, Nantucket offers 
novel pictorial possibilities. 

Leaving behind us New York, with its pyra- 
mids “erected in worship of Baal and the Golden 
Calf,” we take the night-boat to New Bedford 
and here reship to another vessel, which is bound 
to Nantucket harbor. On clear days, no hori- 
zon is so clear, no sea so sparkling; but if one is 
less fortunate, the sail is through a blanket of 
fog which is impervious to the eyes of the land- 
lubber who cannot but marvel at the uncanny 
skill of the monosyllabic pilot who leads us 
through what has justly been called “the grave- 
yard of the Atlantic’. The trip from New Bed- 
ford to Nantucket takes about five hours, and 
offers some pictorial possibilities, which, owing 
to one’s being on a moving ship, must be taken 
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on the jump, so to speak. The harbor of Woods 
Hole, at which we stop for a moment, has several 
delightful nooks; and, occasionally, one may see 
at anchor, in the road of Marthas Vineyard 
Sound, an example of the fast disappearing 
square-rigger or coaster with sails full spread 
to dry. Midway between Marthas Vineyard 
and Nantucket, we pass a sentinel of the sea, 
the Cross Rip Lightship; and, as we ease head- 
way for a moment to throw the daily toll of news- 
papers and magazines on board, we alternately 
pity and envy the crew in their solitude. 

One is either fascinated to the point of self- 
hypnosis, that no spot on earth is so quaint and 
restful as Nantucket—and to this group belongs 
the writer, who may be regarded as “hipped” on 
the subject—or one is just as cordially disgusted, 
it all depends. The island itself is rather 
crescent-shaped, with the horns facing the main- 
land. It is a glacial deposit situated not many 
miles from the Gulf Stream; which stream, in- 
cidentally, was first described by a Nantucketer. 
The shore-line is beach, with here and there jut- 
ting headlands crowned by light-houses. Sur- 
rounded as it is by shoals and rips, which to the 
east extend for forty or more miles, no trans- 
atlantic vessels are ever seen; and the horizon 
is, as Bliss Carmen has said, “Sailless to the 
world’s rim.” These very rips and shoals, where 
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*SCONSET IN ROSE-TIME 


they are near the shore, produce in the bright sun 
all sorts of color-effects; for gray, blue, brown and 
vivid green vie with one another as the sunbeams 
change their angle. On such a shore pounds a surf 
which upon occasion runs high. There is not the 
rocky grandeur of the Maine coast, but rather a 
quiet exhibition of Father Neptune’s glory and 
resistless power. 

Having arrived at the harbor of Nantucket- 
town, let us proceed to explore its possibilities. 
For those who have but a brief stay in prospect, 
a visit to the Art Shop of Gardener on Main 
Street is urgently recommended, for here a mas- 
terly collection of colored and straight bromide- 
prints shows Nantucket in all its varying phases 
of the beautiful. Leaving the shop, we pass 
through the quaint streets with their houses of 
colonial architecture and particularly pure-type 
doorways with their unique knockers. In July, 
when the roses bloom, the gardens are a riot of 
color; and the houses and doors are hidden in 
blankets of red and pink. The town itself offers 
a rich field to those who are interested in quaint 
architectural beauties and a still wider field for 
those who like to use a ray-filter or to do auto- 
chrome-work. Suppose that we are having an 
off day, and the photographic hobby does not 
appeal. Even on such days, there are many other 
things to do. Historically, the town needs no 
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introduction, for it was from Nantucket that 
the three ships of the Boston Tea Party hailed, 
and it was here that the Quakers had one of their 
great strongholds. A little back of the town, 
there is still standing a windmill, said to be the 
oldest in America, and pictured in PHoto-Era 
MaGazinE but a few months back. Then, too, 
there is a museum filled with things of interest 
to Nantucketers and their visitor-friends, whal- 
ing-implements, and strange things from foreign 
climes brought home by the intrepid whalers. 
Leaving the town, one crosses the seven miles, 
which is the width of the island, over the moors 
to the quaint fishing-hamlet of Siasconset, known 
by the natives as “Sconset. The island is favored 
with almost constant breezes from the west; and 
the stunted pine-trees assume shapes and posi- 
tions that remind one of the intentionally de- 
formed trees of Japanese gardens. These trees 
line part of the road to ‘Sconset and are scattered 
over the moors—guardians, one would think, of 
the gorgeous plant-life of the island. Those who 
know, say that there are over three hundred va- 
rieties of flowers. On a clear July day, a walk 
through the grassy streets of “Sconset, with its 
one-storied, weathered, gray cottages covered 
with blooming pink and red rambler roses, is 
a wonderful stimulus to a walk across the 
moors—it is never too hot, the record is 84 degrees 
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—the perfume of bay, sweet fern and literally 
acres of wild roses acting as a chaser, one comes 
either to “the lonely moorland-footpath that leads 
to Sankaty”’, or, for a still wider vista of ocean, 
sky, and moor to Tom Never’s Head, where one 
may sit and wonder. On these walks with the 
camera, one goes alone, examines the flowers, 
listens to the larks, or watches the sea-gulls as 
they rise from their flight over the beach—one 
does just as the whim of the moment sways. 

It was at “Sconset I learned the lesson—but 
for that matter where does one not learn some- 
thing new—that photographically it may be 


let us say on the beach of the mainland—for 
Nantucket is really fifty miles at sea—these same 
precautions do not hold true. It is interesting, 
as one walks along the beach, to look for a rarely 
encountered bit of glass which has been exposed 
to this bright sun for a considerable period and 
has assumed a light-purple color due to disturb- 
ance of the colloidal system of the glass induced 
by the ultra-violet rays. Speaking of the beach 
at “Sconset, only really experienced swimmers 
swim. Most of us belong to the genus “Land- 
crab” and sit on the beach and get “boiled”, 
which, in common parlance, means get turned 


TOM NEVER’S HEAD 


neither so bright nor so dark as it appears to the 
eye. Beware the bright sun, not so much be- 
cause it tans quickly and thoroughly; but be- 
cause, photographically, it is not so actinic as one 
might assume. This is probably for the same 
reason that it tans so magnificently owing to the 
presence of large numbers of ultra-violet rays. 
It has that peculiar brightness so admirably 
caught by the brush of a famous Spanish painter 
in his paintings of seaside-resorts. Relying on 
this brightness, I have made speed-pictures— 
for example, players at tennis—with a three 
hundredth shutter-speed and found them woefully 
underexposed; and, yet, under identical condi- 
tions, an exposure of one-fifteenth made a few 
moments later was not much overexposed, using 
a Zeiss-Tessar lens and focal-plane shutter. Use 
an exposure-meter, by all means; and, if that is 
not available, restrain the desire to cut the ex- 
posure short. Farther away from the ocean, 
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over and over by the breakers to be landed 
high and dry on the beach. There is no under- 
tow and the tide runs up and down the beach, 
not in and out. 

Again, perhaps we are not so fortunate with 
regard to weather and the day is foggy or fog- 
banks sweep in from the ocean. If so, be not 
discouraged, for we are about to learn that, photo- 
graphically, things are often not so dark as they 
look. On a bright day, as we go over the moors, 
not a sign of a spider-web is visible; but when 
the fog comes in and we walk these same paths, 
suitably attired, and face the gentle, warm, 
caressing mist, hundreds of palaces built of fairy 
silk greet our eyes. They are spun from the 
flower-stem to flower-stem and each fairy thread 
is beaded and dotted with tiny dew-drops much 
as are my lady’s eyelashes in these “‘movie” days. 
Then, again, we are on the moors and suddenly 
the fog sweeps in, masking in haze sand-dunes 
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EVENING-FOG 


and pond-edges. Keep right on making pictures, 
remembering that it is not so dark as it looks. Or, 
at twilight, as the evening-mist drops over the 
sleepy hamlet, take the camera and pick out a 
quaint corner where the lights are in the windows; 
then, be prepared for a delightfully soft, mys- 
terious picture that expresses not the cold bleak- 
ness of the typical New England fog, but the soft 
mystery of a tropical haze. 

For those who desire the scenery of magnifi- 
cent distances and massive evidence of the power 
of Nature, Nantucket is distinctly not it; but for 


Dirrusion has its virtues, and is likable in its 
place. It has been a nightmare in many cases 
when used indiscriminately by the average 
worker who thinks that fuzz means pictorial 
value. That we must not do. Diffusion, how- 
ever, has been generally accepted, despite this 
handicap. Years ago it was accepted for the first 
time, curiously enough about the time the mod- 
ern anastigmat became a real lens. Once lenses 
were made so perfect that they would make wiry, 
sharp lines, it became necessary to make lenses 
which would not do so. The wiry lines were so 
insistent that they hurt the pictures. They were 
hard, as to image. They were so hard that they 
could not be softened easily, and so we have the 
soft-focus lens. At first workers used old lenses 
which were poorly corrected, but they were not 
right. A lens for the purpose was demanded. 
The old lenses made soft pictures because they 
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those who can appreciate peacefulness, quaint- 
ness, and the more delicate beauty of Mother 
Earth in both her glorious and more mysterious 
moments, it is a dream-spot. When, finally, at 
the end of a happy day—with the setting sun 
in a sky of topaz-hue, in which float fluffy pil- 
lows of pink—gay streamers of brilliant red and 
gold in the western sky prompt the camerist to 
make one last exposure. Let him not forget that 
in Nantucket all things are not so bright nor so 
dark as they look, photographically speaking, so 
consult the exposure-meter. 


were badly corrected and could not do otherwise. 
The new soft-focus lenses made soft pictures, of a 
quality, because they were designed to do so. It 
is better. From that point on we have the divi- 
sion, soft or sharp. 

The only trouble with the advent of the soft- 
focus lens was that it got into the hands of people 
who did not realize that it should be used to make 
a picture with, and who fuzzed everything they 
saw. They could point the camera out the back 
door with the idea that pictures were now auto- 
matic. Fuzz made a picture. This was the 
thing which brought the pictorial world to its 
senses, and very quickly. They soon realized 
that if photography was not to be a toy for all 
to play with, they had better get seriously to work 
making pictures which do not depend upon defi- 
nition of any sort for their qualities. 

PrincIPLes OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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Natural-Color Photography for the Amateur 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


MYBOUT seven years ago, there was 
a report that a certain Mr. Hiram 

C. J. Deeks had perfected a color- 
process which made it possible 
z3} for a camerist to print his pictures 
in color on paper, and to make as many prints 
as he desired from the original negative. Nat- 
urally, such a report suggested further investi- 
gation. Through the courtesy of several in- 
terested persons, I was privileged to have the 
process shown to me and explained in detail. 
It worked then as surely as it does now; but the 
Great War and other conditions made it im- 
possible to place the process on the market com- 
mercially. During these seven years, I have 
heard occasionally of the progress being made: 
but I was not prepared to see the excellent 
finished product as displayed at the International 
Photographic Arts and Crafts Exposition held 
in New York City last April. 

The Raylo Process of color-photography is a 
new, practical method to make pictures in color 
on paper. For this reason, I believe that the 
readers of PHoto-EraA MaGazineE will be in- 
terested to know a little about its history and 
development. About ten years ago, Mr. Hiram 
C. J. Deeks, of Seacliff, New York, began a long 
series of experiments to evolve a color-process 
that could be used by amateurs and professionals 
alike. From the very outset, Mr. Deeks has 
been entirely responsible for the invention and 
development of the process. The beginning was 
made by working on the printing-end of the proc- 
ess so that there might be no need of messy or 
inaccurate manipulation to produce prints. 
This was accomplished finally by finding a 
method to obtain an extremely transparent 
coloring-matter which was at the same time 
chemically inert so that it could be mixed with 
bichromate gelatin without interfering with the 
photographic qualities of the latter. The dis- 
covery and development of this coloring-matter 
made it possible to obtain colored positives 
absolutely as transparent and pure in tone as 
dyed gelatin; and without dyeing, staining or 
any hand-manipulation of color, whatever. 

Following this achievement, Mr. Deeks’ next 
step was to provide a mechanism in the form of 
a camera which would give, automatically, 
accurate three-color separation. This was no 
easy task. Many have attempted it and failed; 
but Mr. Deeks, after a great deal of persistent 
effort, has perfected a camera which is practical 
and which can be used successfully by any in- 


dividual who will appreciate color as influenced 
by lighting, arrangement and selection. In 
short, once the camerist learns the effect of light 
on color and the proper arrangement and selec- 
tion of a subject in relation to color, he will obtain 
excellent results with the Raylo Camera. It 
should be understood that Mr. Deeks has worked 
for years on the development of this camera. 
There is probably no existing theory relating to 
color-photography that he has not tried out in 
his experimental work. It is evident that he 
has been remarkably persistent. His discourage- 
ments must have been numerous and sufficient 
to cause the average man to give up further ex- 
periment. He constructed model after model, 
only to tear each apart and eventually begin 
over again. At last, his work has been justified, 
for he has produced a truly remarkable camera- 
mechanism. It is a very ingenious device and 
has made color-photography practical by putting 
it into a camera-box which can be manipulated 
by any person of ordinary intelligence. 

A brief description of the technical features 
of this new color-process will help the reader to 
understand the manipulation of the camera and 
the printing-method. The basis of each picture 
is what may be referred to conveniently as a 
triple negative; that is, three negatives of the 
subject on a single plate 134x314 inches, and 
each individual negative is 1 x 11% inches in size. 
These three negatives are made behind red, 
green and violet color-screens respectively, in 
rapid succession, with a single Jens by the com- 
pletely automatic mechanism of the camera. 
In a photographic color-process in which three 
selective color-negatives are used, the making of 
these negatives is the most important part of the 
whole process; for in them the colors of the sub- 
ject must be recorded accurately; otherwise, there 
can be no true reproduction of the colors in any 
subsequent printing from the negatives. In 
general, three factors enter into the result: (1) 
the photographic emulsion used on the plates; (2) 
the color-screens employed; and (3) the relative 
timing of the three exposures through the color- 
screens. These three factors must be so co- 
ordinated that the component colors shall be 
recorded on the three sections of the triple nega- 
tive in the same scale. If not, the colors so re- 
corded cannot be recombined to reproduce the 
original colors; but when so recorded in the triple 
negative. each section of the negative may be 
printed in its corresponding color by the Raylo 
printing-process and the three positive mono- 
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chromes thus produced combine to form the 
final print in which all the natural colors of the 
picture will appear. 

No amateur or professional photographer can 
be expected to select and to co-ordinate for him- 


self these three factors. It is a matter which 
involves patient experiment and study to deter- 
mine whether any panchromatic emulsion can 
be made to record in the same scale the colors— 
red, green and violet. When a suitable emulsion 
had been decided upon and the exact relation 
between the exposures through the three color- 
screens determined, a camera-mechanism had 
to be designed which would preserve the exact 
relation between emulsion, color-screens and 
their relative exposures under all conditions. 
It may be seen that the camera is an instrument 
of precision, operating always in the same manner 
to preserve the exact relation required between 
emulsions, color-screens and triple exposure. 
When set in motion by the camerist, it produces 
a triple exposure through a single lens upon a 
single plate. For this purpose it is provided 
with a plateholder and shifting-device under the 
control of a timing or regulating mechanism which 
controls the total period of the three exposures 
and also apportions that total period through 
each color-screen, accomplishing this with ex- 
treme accuracy to produce an even-scale negative. 
The making of prints from the triple negative 
just described is unusual; and upon it rests the 
success of this new process of color-photography. 
The printing is done on a Raylo color-sheet—a 
sheet of celluloid carrying three patches of sen- 
sitised emulsion, each the size of the finished 
print. In each patch transparent pigments give 
a different color, so selected that, when combined 
in the finished picture, they give all the colors 
of the original subject. Onto this sheet, light is 
projected through the triple negative, as in mak- 
ing an enlargement. After development in plain 
hot water, the sheet is then dried. On it now 
appear three prints of the subject, one red, one 
yellow and one blue. By means of an ingenious 
“combining” board, one of these monochromes 
is moistened and pressed, face down, on a sheet 
of paper and dried. When dry, the celluloid is 
readily stripped away. By using adjusting 
thumb-screws, the second monochrome is exactly 
registered and superimposed on the first, its cellu- 
loid similarly removed and the third monochrome 
applied. After drying, the picture is complete. 


An unlimited number of prints can be made 
from the same negative, as uniformly true to 
the original as are black-and-white pictures. 
It should be evident to the reader that this 
new process of color-photography is not beyond 
the grasp of the average intelligent camerist. 


It is to be assumed that the advanced ama- 
teur will be among the first to master the process 
and make a success of it. To him we are indebted 
for many important advances in photography. 
He is the man who believes in getting his money’s 
worth of pleasure out of photography. To do 
that requires intelligent attention to details and 
therein lies much of the pleasure. The snap- 
shooter is not to be classed with even the average 
amateur. Obviously, it is impossible to draw 
lines; but to me the order should run something 
like this: snapshooter, amateur, advanced ama- 
teur, pictorialist and professional photographer. 
Among the five, I believe the advanced amateur 
will have not only the means but the will to in- 
vestigate the new color-process and make the 
most of it as it is; and, perhaps, in the future 
contribute to its greater development. To be 
sure, certain amateurs will become interested 
at once, likewise many professionals and, possibly, 
some pictorialists. To some it may seem too 
good to be true that we now have a color-process 
that is practical, simple, devoid of messiness 
and tedious manipulation in the darkroom. 
Others will ask frankly “‘to be shown”; but from 
what I was able to determine for myself and 
from what men of standing in the photographic 
industry reported after thorough investigation, 
I believe it is possible to say that the Raylo Proc- 
ess of color-photography will become a_per- 
manent, satisfactory. asset to photography. 

It is hardly necessary for me to point out the 
tremendous field that lies open to the maker 
of good photographs in natural colors. Com- 
mercially, artistically and just for one’s own 
enjoyment, this new color-process possesses un- 
limited possibilities. We admire a good black- 
and-white lantern-slide; but what a difference 
when the same slide is beautifully colored! Like- 
wise in pictures on paper, what a difference there 
will be when we see our own homes, loved ones, 
friends, the beauties of autumnal foliage, flowers, 
curios and paintings reproduced accurately, 
simply and easily in natural color. There is no 
question that bringing the element of color into 
the photography of the average amateur or pro- 
fessional worker will present opportunities for 
artistic self-development that have often been 
lacking in monochrome photography. On the 
other hand, although the worker has had to 
master composition, color has not been the 
technical and artistic problem that it will be from 
now on. However, the intelligent camerist 
should master color even as he masters composi- 
tion—by study and practice. To say the least, 
the Raylo Process of color-photography merits 
the attention of every progressive amateur and 
professional photographer. 
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EDITORIAL 


Amateur Kinematography 


T is not so very long ago that certain concerns, 

in this country, tried to interest amateur 

photographers in kinematography by producing 

attractive-looking equipments which they offered 

at equally attractive prices, and advertised 
widely. 

Doubting the somewhat boastful assertions 
of the manufacturers in behalf of their product, 
and suspicious of the absurdly low sales-price, 
the Editor procured one of these motion-picture 
cameras and subjected it to a series of ordinary 
tests. The results were what he had been led to 
expect—disappointing. The machine as well as 
the corresponding projector proved to be inferior 
‘in quality, poorly constructed and inadequate. 
No respectable photo-dealer cared to handle it. 
Puoto-Era not only refused the proffered ad- 
vertising, but regarded the whole outfit as un- 
worthy of confidence. Soon afterwards, the 
product met the fate it had merited. Now, how- 
ever, several excellent kinematograph-cameras 
for amateur workers have been put on the market 
and are enjoying deserved and growing popular- 
ity. The results produced with them are emi- 
nently satisfactory and comparable to those 
yielded by the elaborate professional machines. 
Amateur kinematography is now fairly under 
way and is destined to become a regular and 
prolific pastime. However, it is only natural 
that the novelty of making his own motion- 
pictures will tempt the amateur worker to expose 
many a film on trivial subjects; but with acquired 
skill and improved taste will come a desire to 
perpetuate more suitable episodes, such as will 
appeal to his serious-minded friends. Of course, 
scenes in the home—family-life—demand the 
young kinematographer’s first consideration. 
Baby, in particular, makes an irresistible appeal 
to his artistic sympathy. Here, the instrument 
will serve to record with irrefragable veracity not 
only the pleasant side of the child’s development, 
but manifest tendencies to mischief and even bad 
behavior. In picturing on the screen, and in its 


presence, the child’s unruly ways, it is fair to 
assume that such a method—serving, as it does, 
as an impressive moral lesson—may do more to 
correct the offspring’s misbehavior than repeated 
verbal reproofs or even physical punishment. 
Then, too, the presentation of these unpleasant 


scenes contrasted with those of the child’s ex- 
emplary deportment may act as an effect- 
ual persuasive. Others, too, will welcome the 
handy and easily operated amateur motion- 
picture camera as a means to record and project 
on the screen the antics of a domestic pet, be 
it bird, quadruped or fish—an entertainment al- 
ways enjoyed by relatives and friends. 

There is also the moral side to amateur-Kine- 
matography that should not be ignored. In this 
respect, the pastime would seem to have an 
advantage over its older and firmly established 
progenitor, in that it is free of certain unpleasant, 
sensational features. It can be kept in this 
enviable state, provided that the operators ex- 
ercise their best judgment in the selection of 
material to be kinematographed. Truthfulness 
in making the original exposures should be strictly 
adhered to, if the dignity and popularity of the 
pastime are to be preserved. Indiscriminate fak- 
ing and trick-methods, although suitable for mo- 
mentary entertainment, have done much to injure 
motion-pictures as an agency for truthfulness. 

As to the educational value of kinematography 
as practised by amateur-workers, there can be 
no question. Neverthless, it must not be sup- 
posed for one moment that motion-pictures, 
professional or amateur, can take the place of 
books in any system of education, Thomas 
Edison to the contrary notwithstanding. 


T is well known that some of our large cities 
are eminently clean and attractive, and that 
others are not. That the condition of the latter 
class can be ameliorated with the aid of local 
photographers is a statement that can be proved. 
To photograph in an artistic manner the beauty- 
spots of a large city—as has been done by the 
Chicago Camera Club and the Union Camera 
Club of Boston—requires pictorial skill and civic 
pride; but to photograph and hold up to public 
scorn places of conspicuous neglect (accumulated 
rubbish) such as disgrace a city like Boston, calls 
for moral courage as well. Here is an opportu- 
nity for an energetic and veracious photographer 
to perform a real public service. Who is the man? 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to PHoro-Era or towards the purchase 
of photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Pooro-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a com- 
petition if any of the following rules are not fully com- 

plied with by the contestant. 


Rules - 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoro-Era MaGazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. All prints should be mounted on stiff 
boards. A narrow margin is permissible. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooto-Era Maaazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. Large packages 
may be sent by express, prepaid. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Artistic Interiors 
Closed April 30, 1923 


First Prize: None awarded. 
Second Prize: Edgar S. Smith. 
Third Prize: W. H. Pote. 


Honorable Mention: Mrs. G. Bell; Ralph F. Pratt; 
W. X. Kincheloe. 


Subjects for Competition—1923 


“Home-Portraits.” 
“Miscellaneous.” 
“Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
“Artistic Interiors.” Closes April 30. 
“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

‘Landscapes with Figures.”’ Closes July 31. 
“Summer-Sports.” Closes August 31. 
“Parks.” Closes September 29. 
“Architectural Subjects.”” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part, gladly. 

We are eager to make these competitions of practical 
value and benefit to every entrant. However, to 
serve each one to the best of our ability, we must have 
the necessary information. Send for our data-blanks. 
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IN OUR ATTIC 


Choosing a Portrait-lens 


Mccu as has been written about the choice of lenses, 
since about the ’seventies, the great body of photo- 
graphers feel that they are upon rather unsafe ground 
when they are about to invest in an additional instru- 
ment. The subject may be dealt with under two main 
headings: the suitability of the lens for the work to be 
done, and the actual quality of the image it will produce. 

It is usually the portraitist who has the greatest 
difficulty in coming to a decision, The British Journal 
goes on to say. The outdoor, and particularly the 
technical, worker has certain definite requirements, 
which make the matter usually one of price. 

In dealing with the question of suitability, the ele- 
ments of cost and bulk must not be ignored, as it is 
quite easy to commit the error of buying a lens which 
is excessive in both these respects. Especially is this 
so when dealing with instruments of the considerable 
focal lengths now so generally used in portraiture. 


Although no disadvantage attends the presence of an. 


aperture of F/4 in a 24- to 30-inch lens, there is no 
advantage over one of F/6, as it is practically im- 
possible to use the larger aperture, owing to lack of 
depth. In smaller sizes, say up to 16 inches, an aper- 


EDGAR 8S. SMITH 
SECOND PRIZE—ARTISTIC INTERIORS 


ture of F/4 or F/4.5 may be employed occasionally, 
and lenses up to 12-inches focal length may usefully 
have an aperture of F/3.5. These large apertures are, 
however, rarely needed; but are useful to have in 
reserve for child-portraiture or in abnormal conditions 
of light. 

Focal length is, of course, an important factor in the 
choice of a lens, and the modern tendency is to have 
this as great as possible. However, it is possible to go 
too far in this direction, even if a very long studio be 
available. It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
photographer, who has not studied the elements of per- 
spective, that the “drawing” of a portrait is dependent 
solely upon the distance between the sitter and the lens, 
and not upon the focal length or construction of the 
latter. Many photographers have learned this only by 
the costly process of buying a new lens for which great 
virtues were claimed, to find that with the same focal 
length and at the same distances the results obtained 
were identical with those which had been obtained 
previously. As a general rule, a lens of 16-inches focal 
length will be found most generally useful for all-around 
cabinet and 614% x 814 work, and a 19- or 20-inch lens 
is better for large heads. The latter focal length may 
also be used for 10 x 12 on occasion. 
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WHERE THE PROCESS BEGINS 


THIRD PRIZE—ARTISTIC INTERIORS 


It is very desirable that more than one lens be 
provided when equipping the ‘studio; in the case of 
rooms from 20 to 30 feet in length there may well be 
two, one of focal length of 10 to 11 inches and an 
aperture of about F/4, and the other of 19 inches with 
an aperture of F/6. In shorter studios the rapid lens 
may have a focal length as short as 9 inches; but the 
larger lens should be retained; for, even in the shortest 
studio, there is plenty of room to make large heads 
with a 20-inch lens. 

The soft-focus effects now being produced generally 
cannot be forgotten when choosing alens. The adjust- 
ment for this purpose adds little, if anything, to the 
cost of a lens, and it may be used or not as circumstances 
demand, Lenses made exclusively for soft-focus work 
may be purchased as adjuncts to the ordinary outfit, 
but must not be selected for the all-around work of a 
portrait-studio. 

The quality of definition and the field which is evenly 
covered must next be considered, and it may not be 
amiss to point out that there is now a standard for 
definition in portrait-work very different from that 
which existed in the days of albumen or printing-out 
paper. Some of the finest anastigmats of large aperture 
have more than a trace of spherical aberration when 
used with the full opening; but for portraiture this is 
rather an advantage, as it gives a slightly softened 
image, the sharpest parts of which do not show up 
unduly against those planes which are more or less out 
of focus. Witha slightly reduced aperture the definition 
of such lenses becomes sharp. 

The question of covering-power need only be con- 
sidered when the focal length is comparatively short in 
relation to the size of the print. In this respect, the 
rapid anastigmats of F/4.5, or thereabouts, have a 
distinct advantage over the older type of portrait- 
lenses, either of the Petzvalor aplanatic types, which 
have noticeably round fields, a ten-inch lens of these 
patterns rarely covering a full-length cabinet sharply 


at full aperture, which the anastigmat would do with a 
good margin in reserve. Therefore, it is better to select 
the latter for the shorter focal lengths, especially as they 
are equally suitable for all classes of outdoor-work. A 
very useful test-chart for portrait-work may be made 
by pinning newspapers upon a wall or background 
so that they cover a space about six feet by two. If, 
with the camera leveled opposite the center, the defi- 
nition is fairly even, the lens may be passed. The 
small charts sold for the purpose are practically useless 
for portrait lens-work, as the lines are too fine and call 
for an unnecessarily high standard of definition. The 
charts are too small, and consequently increase the back 
conjugate to such an extent that the covering-power 
appears better than it is, and also from the short dis- 
tance at which they must be used they are not at the 
correct position to obtain the best performance of the 
lens. It may not be generally known to _portrait- 
workers that their lenses are tested for distances 
between which they will probably be used, and not for 
copying-distances. 

The longer-focus lenses can usually be relied upon for 
covering-power, as the plates used with any given focal 
length are now much smaller than was formerly the 
case, the normal plate for a 19-inch lens being then 
12x 15. In comparing the merits of ordinary lenses of 
F/6, or near it, and of the fixed-focus type of telephoto- 
lenses of the same aperture, it should be noted that 
the image-circle of the latter is very limited when 
compared with that of the ordinary lens. The tele- 
photos are, however, very reasonable in price, and when 
a long-focus cabinet-lens is needed are well worthy of 
consideration. 


Absolutely Necessary 


“Warr a minute,” cried the charming damsel, just 
as the photographer squeezed the bulb. “I have for- 
gotten my perfume.’—Lensology and Shutterisms. 
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Press-Pictures with Tiny Cameras 


Some of the most exacting photographic work which 
is done is press-photography; for, in the case of a great 
deal of it, the photographer is at the mercy of circum- 
stances, writes J. R. Bainbridge in The Amateur Photo- 
grapher. He may not be able to choose the time at 
all; he is often very much limited in his choice of view- 
point; and whatever may be his limitations, he has to 
produce a presentable print, then or never. It may, 
therefore, come as a surprise to many to hear it asserted 
that the smallest of cameras, those tiny instruments 
which, to the uninitiated, seem to be nothing more 
than toys, are not merely capable of doing good work 
in this field, but are often far and away better than 
some of the larger cameras. 

For instance, it is evidently much more easy to carry 
one of these cameras with material for, let us say, 
even a gross of exposures, than it is to trudge along 
with a 4x 5 focal-plane outfit, with a dozen plates in 
slides or even in envelopes. Again, the little camera 
can be stowed away in a pocket, out of sight, until 
the moment arises when it is wanted for use, so that 
no one need suspect its presence: and, as every press- 
man knows, the photographer does not always want 
to be in the limelight. 

If the required results can be got with it, and I need 
hardly say they very often can, there is no need to 
use any other. The final prints which are sent in to 
the editor may be quite indistinguishable; and the 
editor who gets what he wants does not care two straws 
with what outfit they have been obtained. 

Generally speaking, the type of camera which can 
be used quickly is what is required. Rapid means 
of focusing and of changing the plate or film are es- 
sential, if one is to make the best of one’s opportunities; 
and on both these counts the very best kind of tiny 
camera justifies the price which is asked for it. In 
the best model vest-pocket instrument one can get a 
lens of large aperture and of short focal length, which 
is a really wonderful product. It gives such sharp 
definition that the negatives will bear great enlarge- 
ment without loss of quality; but the most valuable 
feature of all in these lenses is that they possess great 
depth of field. 

Depth of field, or depth of focus, as it is more often 
called, is worth consideration, for upon it depends 
much of the wide scope of the miniature camera. The 
following table is calculated from a weil-known formula, 
and gives the depth of field of a 3-inch lens, focused 
on a point at six yards’ distance, assuming such a degree 
of unsharpness in the result that a point would be shown 
as a circle of not more than 1-300 of an inch in diameter. 
This is compared with the depth of a 7-inch lens, 
focused on the same point, but with a disc of confusion 
of 1-125 of an inch. Thus, an enlargement from the 
small negative up to the same size as a contact print 
from the negative made with the longer-focus lens 
will have the same standard of sharpness. Included 
in the table is the hyperfocal distance for each stop. 
The hyperfocal distance, it may be pointed out, is 
that distance at which, if the lens is focused on it, all 
objects from half this distance to infinity will be sharply 
focused. 

From this table much can be learned. For instance, 
it will be seen that a 3-inch lens will give greater depth 
at F/4.5 than a 7-inch lens used at F/8. Actually, 
the F/4.5 lens has the same depth of field as would be 
possessed by a 7-inch lens working at F/10.5. This 
means that if we wish to include objects at different 
distances, the 3-inch lens is five times as rapid as the 
7-inch lens. As a matter of fact, with the small lens 


stopped down to F/8, there is hardly any need to 
focus at all. 

In practice, the camera can be folded away, with 
the focusing-lever in the position of the hyperfocal 
distance for the stop in use, and the shutter set at 
the speed required. To rely on this means of “focusing,” 
one must be sure that the focusing-adjustment is accu- 
rate. A little time spent in examining the results in the 
microscope is well spent. Needless to say, the large aper- 
ture means that short exposures can be given; a great 
advantage in press-work. 

Of course, all press-prints produced nowadays are 
enlargements; and these little negatives will stand 
enlargement to seven or eight diameters without loss 
of quality. This does not mean to say that the whole 
of the negative should always be enlarged. A 5x7 or 
614 x 8% piece of paper can be used on which to print 
a portion of the subject on the negative, and even 
then there may be some non-essential parts which 
need to be trimmed away afterwards. 

No inconsiderable advantage of the small outfit is 
the economy effected, both in the price of the instru- 
ment and in materials. One can afford to expose many 
more plates on chance subjects than would be the case 
with, say, a 5x7 outfit. Then, there is the advantage 
of the reduction in the price of transportation, if one 
is sending the negatives to an agency; and 5 x 7 plates 
are more liable to injury than miniature ones. Much 
space is also saved in filing such small negatives. This 
may seem a matter of little consequence; but with a 
stock of some thousand negatives, it is most important. 

The performance of the instrument, however, is the 
final test, and, after a wide experience, I have found 
that it pays to use the miniature camera. 


Tue Deptu or Focus oF A 3-INCH AND OF A 7-INCH 
Lens CoMPARED 
The figures are given in the nearest whole feet, inches 
and fractions of an inch being discarded 


Depth with 


| Hyperfocal 


Depth with 
Stop 3” Lens 7” Lens Distance 
From To From To |3” lens '7” lens 
F/4.5 13 28 15 | 21 | 650 113 
F/5.6 12 29 15 | 22 | 40 91 
F/6.3 12 36 15 23 | 36 81 
F/8 1l 90 14 25 | 28 64 
F/ll 10 150 13 29 | 20 46 
F/16 8 Inf. 11 41 | 14 32 
F/22 6 Inf. 10 so | 10 23 
F /32 5 Inf 8 Inf. | 7 16 
Loyalty 


Ir you work for a man, in heaven’s name work for 
him! If he pays wages that supply you your bread and 
butter, work for him, speak well of him, think well of 
him, stand by him, and stand by the institution he 
represents. I think if I worked for a man, I would 
work for him. I would not work for him a part of his 
time, but all of his time. I would give an undivided 
service or none. If put to a pinch, an ounce of loyalty 
is worth a pound of cleverness. If you must vilify, 
condemn and eternally disparage—why, resign your 
position, and when you are outside, damn to your 
heart’s content. But I pray you, so long as you are a 
part of an institution, do not condemn it. Not that 
you will injure the institution—not that—but when 
you disparage the concern of which you are a part, you 
disparage yourself. And don’t forget that “I forgot” 
don’t do in Husparp. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


ON THE WIND 


F. W. G. MOEBUS 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition—Summer-Sports 
Closes August 31, 1923 


WE try very hard to arouse interest in several dif- 
ferent subjects in connection with these competitions. 
It is a pleasure to say that our subscribers and readers 
respond enthusiastically; although, sometimes, the 
subjects selected because of technical and artistic 
problems involved reduce the participants in number 
and the pictures in quality. We believe that the camer- 
ist should have an opportunity to see what he can do 


in the various branches of photography. If he is always 
permitted to select his own subjects, he is very likely 
to confine himself exclusively to that branch of photo- 
graphy which he enjoys best or the one in which he is 
most proficient. In bringing the present competition 
to the attention of our readers, we know from past 
experience that it is a popular one with amateur and 
professional photographers in all parts of the world. 
It includes many branches of photography and it is 
suited to the artistic and physical strength of most 
every photographer, both old and young. 
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When all is said and done, the average amateur 
photographer does most of his photographic work 


during the summer-months. In fact, human nature 
is largely responsible for the popularity of photography 
in the summer-time. The weather is warm, the light 
is usually good, there are days available for rest or 
recreation, and the making of pictures is comparatively 
easier and more attractive. The experienced worker 
has no seasons, and has overcome the human trait to 
shirk possible physical discomfort. To him, the biting 
cold is no obstacle to “carrying on” photographically. 
However, where there is one throughout-the-year 
worker, there are hundreds who confine their picture- 
making to the summer-months. This should not be 
so; and we are glad to note that more of our readers 
are making pictures throughout the year than ever 
before. Nevertheless, those who have not reached 
this “‘advanced” stage in their photographic experi- 
ences, should have some consideration. To help these, 
we offer the present competition—summer-sports. 

It should be remembered that the camerist has every- 
thing in his favor during the summer-months. The 
actinic value of the light is at its best, he may go about 
in physical comfort, and his subject-material is not 
hard to find. Although a reflecting-camera is to be 
preferred, it should not be assumed that pictures of 
summer-sports cannot be made successfully with other 
types of cameras. A few moments spent in reading the 
instruction-book, or a good book on general photo- 
graphy, or one devoted to the question of exposure, 
will show that even a box-form camera may be used 
under favorable conditions. Of course, to photograph 
a baseball in flight or a speed-boat tearing through the 
water is too much to expect of a moderate-priced equip- 
ment; but then, a game of croquet or other “quiet” 
sport will be as acceptable to the jury, provided that 
the picture possesses technical and artistic merit. How- 
ever, most folding hand-cameras are equipped with 
shutters that are of sufficient speed to enable the 
camerist to make pictures of virtually all summer- 
sports. Even in cases where the great speed of the 
subject might deter the worker from making the ex- 
posure, there is usually a viewpoint from which to 
obtain a picture that wil] not show motion. 

Vest-pocket cameras are very effective in making 
pictures of summer-sports. They are small, light, 
and fitted with lens-and-shutter equipments that will 
enable the camerist to “stop” all but the very fastest 
subject. A distinct advantage of the vest-pocket out- 
fit is its portability, and, for that very reason, it is more 
apt to be “taken along” to be used when occasion 
offers. The heavy, cumbersome tripod-outfit is out 
of place and more likely to be injured than to make a 
picture. A camera that may be manipulated quickly, 
that is reasonably well-equipped with a lens-and-shut- 
ter combination and that may be carried easily, is 
the outfit to use, if possible. 

In this competition, as in all competitions, the worker 
must seize the psychological moment when the subject 
is at its best, to press the shutter-release. Certain 
forms of summer-sports are difficult to photograph, 
and the camerist will be compelled to think and to 
act quickly. For example, let us suppose that we are 
watching a motor-boat race. One of the boats is 
rounding the first buoy in a sparkling flash of leap- 
ing spray and foam-flecked wake. Is this the psy- 
chological moment? Perhaps it would be better to 


wait to photograph this same boat as she spurts down 
the home-stretch, and to victory. To my mind, the 
burden rests squarely upon the shoulders of the cam- 
erist to make the right selection. It depends upon the 
thought that the worker aims to portray. If he in- 


tends merely to record a speeding motor-boat, that 
is one thing; but if he wishes to combine a picture 
of the boat with the excitement of a close finish in 
the race, that is another matter. The same thing 
might be said with regard to a number of other sum- 
mer-sports, such as baseball, track-meets, polo, swim- 
ming, tennis, yacht-racing, auto-racing and the ever- 
popular horse-race. 

However, although the summer-sports pictures will 
come under the general heading of speed-pictures, 
the camerist should remember that the jury is not 
interested in a speed-picture unless it tells a story 
convincingly about a summer-sport. In short, no 
matter how fine a speed-picture the camerist might 
send in, it will not be accepted simply because it is an 
excellent photograph. It must depict a summer-sport, 
first; and, then, the factor of speed may become appar- 
ent, but of secondary importance only. 

In considering the subject of this competition, the 
worker should not conclude that sport-pictures must 
be confined to races and games. A moment’s reflection 
will reveal many summer-activities which may be 
included in this competition. For example: canoeing, 
hiking, fishing, clam-digging, picking flowers, bird- 
study, hunting butterflies, camping, tether-ball, cro- 
quet, ring-toss, quoits and a number of other pastimes 
that vacationists might engage in. True, these may 
not be sports in the commonly accepted sense; but 
they are eligible under the general heading of summer- 
activities that involve the element of sport. In short, 
we wish to make this competition broad enough to 
reflect, pictorially, in artistic compositions, the life 
and pleasure of the summer-season. 

Let me say just a word in regard to an unfortunate 
tendency among many vacationists. There is no 
denying the appeal that new friends and acquaintances 
make, as we meet them during our vacations at the 
seashore or in the mountains; but, in most cases, in a 
few months the appeal has spent its force and, instead 
of an interesting pictorial record of our travels, we 
have but a collection of persons that we soon forget 
and who mean nothing photographically. Mind you, 
I am not discouraging the making of pictures of the 
family and of friends; but I do wish to call attention 
to the wasted opportunities to make pictures of places 
that we visit, so that years afterwards we may turn 
the leaves of the photo-album with pleasure and profit. 

Another word of suggestion might be of service, 
right here. Let the reader determine, once and for all, 
that he will merit the title of amateur photographer. 
Above all, let him see to it that he does not become 
classed with the snapshooters—those who point the 
camera in the general direction of the subject and trust 
to luck and the corner drug-store to do the rest. The 
amateur actor, musician, writer, or lecturer may be 
as proficient as the professional, and “‘amateur”’ in no 
sense implies inferiority. The amateur photographer 
may be fully as expert as a professional of international 
reputation. PHoro-Era MaGazine has striven for 
years to dignify the term amateur photographer. 
The snapshooter should never be called an amateur 
photographer until he wins his photographic spurs. 

This competition offers an exceptional opportunity 
for some of our readers to make a renewed attempt to 
win a prize or Honorable Mention Certificate. Many 
have made excellent progress during the past few 
months. New workers of promise are appearing and 
our competitions are becoming filled with the same 
spirit that pervades the players of two evenly matched 
baseball-teams. ‘Play hard, and may the best man 
win” should express the feeling of those who seek 
honors in this popular competition. A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to Paoto-Era or towards the purchase of 
photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Subject for each contest is “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. A signed 
statement to this effect should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. They 
should be simply and tastefully mounted. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Maaazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed April 30, 1923 


First Prize: Dr. F. M. Howell. 
Second Prize: Robert M. Varnum. 
Honorable Mention: L. J. Creegan; John T. Cromer; 
Philip Mehler; Stephen J. Palickar; Stanley Shiner. 


Try to Avoid Snapshooting 


SEVERAL months ago, on this page, I pointed out the 
difference between a snapshooter and an amateur 
photographer. The former makes pictures carelessly 
and depends upon the corner drug-store to do the 
developing and printing; the latter tries to make good 
pictures and does his own photo-finishing. At this time 
of the year, thousands of men, women and children 
make pictures. Some go about it intelligently and 
successfully; others ignore the advice of the photo- 
dealer, the instruction-book or the suggestions of an 
experienced friend and reap disappointment and failure. 
It is to be deplored that out of several million camera- 
users in the United States so few appear to be able to 
make consistently good pictures. It is not the fault of 
the camera or the manufacturer nor does success or 
failure depend upon the price of the equipment. The 
difficulty seems to rest squarely upon the shoulders of 
the average snapshooter and his indifferent, careless 
snapshooting. 

It has always been a mystery to me why so many 
beginners and amateur photographers will invest a 
considerable sum in a camera and then deliberately 
make so little apparent effort to get their money’s worth 
out of the investment. Why buy a camera at all? 
The same amount of money used to buy talking- 
machine records, a radio-outfit, a rifle or a set of golf- 
clubs would have to yield a satisfactory return in 
pleasure or the purchaser would wish to know the reason 
why. But when it comes to photography, many do 
not seem to care to realize a profit on the investment. 

To be sure, it is not my affair whether or not a 
beginner with a twenty-five dollar camera obtains good 
pictures. “I try to get my money’s worth out of my 
outfit and I do, so why bother about any one else’? 
Unfortunately, this reasoning does not coincide with 
my idea of service; rather I believe that I should try 
to help beginners, and all who are interested in photo- 
graphy, to obtain the best possible results with what- 
ever outfit they may be using. If they make good 
pictures and are well pleased, it strengthens the art 
and science of photography. Hence, my attempt to 
caution the beginner and the amateur photographer 
against snapshooting. 

Let us suppose that a business man is invited to take 
a motor-trip over the week-end. The route is up 
through the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
He has never been there before. His first thought is 
to obtain a camera to make a record of the trip. He 
hurries to the nearest dealer and buys a moderate- 
priced hand-camera. He says he has no time to listen 
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THE DOCTOR LADY’S AT OUR HOUSE 


DR. F. M. HOWELL 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


to the explanations of the dealer nor to read the instruc- 
tion-book that comes with the camera. There are 
several stops made en route, but he never thinks to 
read a few lines in the little book. Eventually, they 
reach the mountains and begin the climb up through 
the Crawford Notch. It is late in the afternoon and 
somewhat hazy. What exposure shall he give? What 
is the correct distance to set the focusing-scale? How 
shall he set the shutter-speed and the diaphragm-stop? 
In short, what are his prospects of success? On they 
go, stopping at the chief points of interest and our 
business-man “snaps” away “at will.” Upon his 
return he counts up the exposed films and finds that 
he made thirty-six exposures. He sends the rolls to 
his dealer to be developed and printed. Several days 
later he receives a package with thirty-six pieces of 
film and eight chalky prints. He fails to understand 
the discrepancy. He made thirty-six exposures and 
he should have thirty-six prints. There must be 
something wrong with the camera. He goes to the 
dealer and is told the truth—that he underexposed 
every picture, that he moved the camera, that he set 
the focusing-scale for six feet when it should have 
been infinity, that he used F/32 instead of F/16 and 
that the shutter-speed was set for one hundredth of a 
second instead of one twenty-fifth. The pictorial 
record of the trip is a failure. Who is to blame? This 
sort of picture-making is snapshooting. 

In making pictures, this summer, the beginner 
should try to avoid snapshooting. It requires very 
little time and effort, comparatively, to obtain satis- 
factory pictures. Ona trip such as we have described, 
good record-pictures would have been very welcome 
even if they were not up to artistic standards. In 
such a case,.it often happens that another opportunity 
to go over the same ground fails to come his way. Tlie 
point is to be ready always, and to be able to make the 


most of every opportunity to master one’s equipment, 
whatever it may be. 

It may not be amiss for me to caution my readers 
against what may be called useless “‘vacation” snap- 
shooting. Hundreds of films and plates are wasted 
annually by snapshooters who appear to confine their 
picture-making exclusively to subjects represented by 
Mamie sitting on the fence, Joe dressed up in Sadie’s 
coat and hat, “the crowd” as they looked on the beach, 
George making that “funny face,” the hotel or boarding 
house, and, perhaps, two or three views of the scenery. 
Five years later, as a rule, Mamie is forgotten, Joe was 
never heard from again, “the crowd” is scattered, no 
one knows where, George has dropped out of sight: 
but the two or three pictures of the hotel and scenery 
are as valuable and interesting as ever. Mind you, I 
am not suggesting that no picture at all be made of 
friends or acquaintances; but I am hoping that more 
attention will be given to those subjects which will 
have a permanent, pictorial value to the camerist 
himself, 

Why not try the experiment this year of making 
fewer but better pictures? Instead of making several 
exposures of a given point of interest, take the time to 
view it from as many directions as possible, and then 
select the best one. Determine the exposure correctly, 
set the focusing-scale properly and be sure that the 
shutter-speed is right. Then, too, have an eye for the 
composition of the subject—whether it be a mountain, 
person or group. Even a record-picture of an old sign- 
post may be made attractive provided care and good 
taste is used to select a pleasing point of view. In 
conclusion, let me urge the reader to get more out of 
photography by avoiding snapshooting and by making 
up his mind that there is greater satisfaction and 
pleasure in making pictures that are really worthwhile. 

A. H. B. 
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OLD WINTER WITH HIS FROSTY BEARD 
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SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Lenses of Doubtful Quality 


In the past, the name “anastigmat” has generally 
been limited to lenses in which the defect of astig- 
matism has been very completely corrected. Photo- 
graphers have been willing to pay for any instrument 
described as an anastigmat a very much higher price 
than for one of the rectilinear type, confident that they 
were buying a lens which would give fine definition at 
a large aperture over a comparatively wide angle. 
Since the war, warns The Amateur Photographer, this 
state of things has changed for the worse. We have 
recently seen and used lenses, called anastigmats by 
their makers or sellers, which were inferior in defini- 
tion to a very second-rate rapid rectilinear of the same 
focus and aperture. These lenses are coming ap- 
parently from Germany; but they do not usually bear 
the name of any maker of repute. We understand, 
however, that there are spurious Goerz instruments on 
sale, against which we would caution buyers. Con- 
trary to a common impression, it is not at all an easy 
matter for anyone who is not an expert to test a lens 
so as to form a good idea of its real quality and con- 
sequent value. Specimens of work done with it, unless 
the test-conditions are known and appreciated, are no 
evidence at all. Those who think of paying out money 
on a high-quality lens, will do well to make sure of what 
they are buying. If it is the product of a British 
maker of repute, he will always be willing to certify 
to its genuine character, and when buying from a 
stranger it would be a wise precaution to take advan- 
tage of this. 


On Using Rear Combination of Lens 


As a new subscriber to your magazine, I read with 
a great deal of interest Mr. Wendell’s article, “I Accept 
the Challenge”. On looking over some photographic 
notes, I find under date of January 19, 1922, the follow- 
ing:—‘By using the back combination of the lens 
only, and putting the portrait-attachment over the 
rear lens-hood, life-size copying can be done. Place 
the object 41% inches from the shutter and stop down 


to F/36. Without the portrait-attachment, place the 
object 514 inches from the shutter.” 

Shortly before the above was written I became the 
owner of an Icarette D, 2 14 x 4144, with an F/4.5 

Carl Zeiss lens, 434-inch focus. The instruction-book 
mentioned that the lens was non-convertible. Of an 
experimental turn of mind, I spent one afternoon 
using the rear lens, focusing through a groundglass 
back. The foregoing note is the result. Negatives 
made in this way can be enlarged easily. I have en- 
largements of small objects, five times natural size. 
By using stop F/12.5 and 1/25-second exposure, slow- 
moving insects, such as caterpillars, can be pictured 
successfully in bright sunshine. 

Rosert M. Varnum. 


Using up the Developer 


Wirn the present high prices of chemicals, ama- 
teurs are inclined to use their developing and other 
solution to a point that reflects not a little on the 
quality of their work, says Photographische Rundschau. 
A much-diluted developer, for instance, cannot give a 
sufficiently strong negative nor full shadows in the 
positive, and may also upset the whole gradation of the 
picture. It causes lack of distinctness and sometimes 
hardness. Forcing the developer may also lead to 
colored fog which cannot always be got rid of by ordi- 
nary means. One should not push economy too far. 
A forced negative may in the end nullify the whole 
expense of the picture and necessitate another ex- 
posure, It is precisely in the handling of the negative 
that we should not be misled by a false economy; we 
should, on the contrary, always endeavor to produce 
the best possible, for the negative is the foundation- 
stone of our photographic work, and no existing 
printing-process can give a satisfactory picture from 
a badly-handled negative. Intensifying or reducing 
negatives is, at best, only a last resort and in unskilled 
hands is more likely to injure rather than improve the 
result. This warning applies also to overworking 
the fixing-bath, for an insufficiently fixed plate is apt 
to cause further spoilage. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Exposing and Developing Non-Halation Plates 


NON-HALATION plates are an article that many 
photographers think they can do without; and, 
yet, they are often the ones who demand the greatest 
sharpness from their lens. But what is the use of in- 
tense sharpness, which is often necessary, if the plate 
used is unable to reproduce it? Whoever has to make 
architectural or interior photographs knows from ex- 
perience that common plates will never produce the 
results desired, and that they give only disappointment 
and dissatisfaction. We will not discuss here the nature 
of non-halation plates, but will call attention to only 
a few points that are very important in practice. First, 
it should be remembered that at the present day non- 
halation plates are as a rule also orthochromatic. For 
the latter, however, there are different rules regarding 
exposure from those applying to ordinary plates. Most 
plates of orthochromatic nature require a suitable 
yellow filter to bring out their full color-sensitiveness: 
this always increases the time of exposure, according 
to its intensity, the length of which must be calculated 
with reference to the actual circumstances. For this 
it is only necessary to take the known degree of sen- 
sitiveness of the plate as a basis and regulate the ex- 
posure by it and increase the time according to the 
density of the filter. With good orthochromatic plates 
and a moderately light filter doubling the exposure 
will generally be sufficient. The oft-cited saying that 
orthochromatic plates should be plentifully exposed 
is only of value when working with plates whose speed 
is unknown. Also the belief that non-halation plates 
require longer exposure owing to the lack of back re- 
flections does not hold 

Developing non-halation plates may be somewhat 
more uncertain in unpractised hands. This is due to 
the protective coating which is generally colored, and 
makes the progress less clearly distinguishable when 
developing, than with ordinary plates, so that the be- 
ginner is apt to either under- or over-develop because 
the image does not strike through. 

Photographische Rundschau. 


Panchromatising Plates for Bi- and Tri-chrome 
Selection 
Wir the following formula by Professor Namias 


much purer plates can be obtained than with the ordi- 
nary formula richer in coloring-material: 


Pinachrome, 1 per 1000... 1cc. 17 minims 
Pinaverdol, 1 per 1000.... lee. “ 
Pinacyanol, 144 per 1000. lee. “ “ 


With this bath neither turntable, ventilator nor alco- 
hol bath is necessary. The plate is immersed for two 
minutes in the bath and is removed without turning, 
so that the drippings at the bottom will not flow back 
on the plate. It is then stood vertically on a piece of 
blotting-paper. Dry in a box with calcium chloride 
and use within a few hours. The addition of 15 to 30 


grains of boric acid to this bath will prevent any tend- 
ency to fog. 


Progresso Fotografico. 


Pinholes in a Shutter-Blind and their Repair 


WHEN a roller-blind shutter has lost the bloom of its 
youth, the first indication of age generally takes 
the form of one or two minute holes in the fabric of 
the blind. At a time when apparatus is being brought 
into use for the first time for some months, the blind 
of the shutter, if it has such a fitting, should be care- 
fully examined, by holding it up to a strong light and 
looking through it while allowing the blind to travel 
slowly. If any holes are found, they must be stopped 
up before the shutter is used, or they will give rise 
to fogged negatives, or, at times, to mysterious “ghost” 
effects. 

If the holes are at all numerous, it is better not to 
attempt to repair them, but to send the shutter back 
to its makers, to have a new blind fitted to it. They 
are likely to be followed by others, and may be taken 
as indicating that the material has perished. But 
if they are only two or three in number, and the blind 
in other respects seems to be lasting well, they can be 
stopped up by means of an opaque rubber-solution. 

The most suitable mixture for the purpose is made 
by dissolving some shreds of rubber in chloroform to 
make a fairly liquid solution, to which is added an equal 
bulk of black-asphaltum varnish. Those who are 
microscopists will have this, as it is what is used to 
make the black rings when mounting objects. The 
two solutions should be well mixed, and a drop put 
over each of the pinholes with a pointed stick. It 
should be given time to get thoroughly dry before 
rolling up the blind. 

M. A. Witson, in The Amateur Photographer. 


The Removal of Stains from the Hands or 
from Clothing 


THE removal of stains from the hands is a compara- 
tively simple matter, says Studio Light. It may not 
be generally known that the stain-remover works 
equally well with ink-stains as with developer stains. 
For developer- or ink-stains, immerse the hands in the 
following solution: 


Water, 32 ounces 
Potassium permanganate, 14 ounce 
Sulphuric acid C.P., 75 minims 


Rinse and apply a 5 per cent. solution of sodium 
bisulphite or immerse the hands in an acid hypo 
solution. If the one application is not sufficient, rinse 
the hands thoroughly and repeat the operation. This 
will remove stains caused by any of the ordinary 
writing or stamping-inks as well as practically all 
forms of developer-stains. However, silver-stains are 
not likely to yield to this treatment, as silver is much 
more difficult to remove from the hands. In the days 
when the photographer silvered his own paper, silver- 
stains were removed from the hands with cyanide; 
but as this chemical is a deadly poison, we would not 
advise its use for any purpose without a full knowl- 
edge of its dangerous character. For the removal of 
silver-stains we suggest the bleaching-solution which 
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is used when prints are to be re-developed. Make 
up the solution as follows: 


Potassium ferricyanide, 1 ounce 
Potassium bromide, 1 ounce 
Water, 24 ounces 


When the silver-stain has been bleached out with this 
solution, rinse the hands and immerse them in an 
acid-hypo solution. 

To remove the developer- or ink-stains from white 
fabrics, the acid-permanganate solution recommended 
for the hands will also remove the stain from the fabric; 
but in doing so it is apt to weaken it because of the 
presence of the strong acid. The following method 
is less harmful: soak the stained portion of the fabric 
in a 5 per cent. solution of oxalic acid or acetic acid 
for two minutes; rinse for two minutes and then apply 
a saturated solution of bleaching-powder (calcium- 
hypochlorite). If, after ten minutes’ bleaching, the 
stain does not disappear, rinse thoroughly and re- 
apply the acid-solution, and, if necessary, the hypo- 
chlorite-solution and, finally, wash thoroughly. Only 
the portions of the fabric that contain the stains 
need be given this treatment. 

Colored fabrics should never be treated with the 
acid-permanganate solution, as it will bleach out the 
color that is in the fabric. Use the last-mentioned 
method for stains in colored fabrics. To remove 
silver-stains from white or colored fabrics, bleach in 
the following solution for ten minutes: 


Potassium ferricyanide, 1 ounce 
Potassium bromide, 144 ounce 
Water, 32 ounces 


Then apply an acid-hypo solution. Wash the fabric 
thoroughly; and, if the stain is not completely removed, 
the treatment should be repeated. 

Iodine stains on the hands or on fabrics may be re- 
moved by applying a weak solution of hypo or a few 
drops of an ordinary fixing-bath. The hypo should 
then be removed by washing. 


An Aid to Sharp Focusing 


Ir is sometimes found particularly difficult—espe- 
cially when working in dark interiors—to focus an 
object sharply on the groundglass. Flashlight-work 
also presents such a difficulty, an assistant often being 
necessary to hold a lighted taper near the object to 
facilitate focusing. If the groundglass is of particularly 
coarse grain, the difficulty is increased. Methods 
have been suggested from time to time to render the 
screen semi-transparent by coating it with grease and 
similar substances; but in my experience, C. N. T. goes 
on to say in The British Journal, there is no better 
method than the old one of cementing a microscopic 
cover-glass to the ground-side of the focusing-screen. 

Across the center of the screen,and on the ground- 
side, two lines are ruled in waterproof ink. These 
should be strong and black, yet not too thick. A 
circular microscope slide cover-glass, which is of ex- 
treme thinness, is then attached to the center of the 
screen, also upon the ground-side and over the cross- 
lines, by the aid of Canada balsam. To do this the 
balsam is first warmed, and when just fluid, a quantity 
equal to about one minim is placed upon the spot 
where the two lines cross. The cover-glass, after clean- 
ing, is then placed over this, and gently pressed down. 
The balsam will now spread out and eventually extend 
to the edges of the cover-glass. It will now be found 
that the balsam has filled the grain of the screen, and 


has produced a perfectly clear spot, which is covered 
by the glass-circle. The screen should be placed upon 
one side in a warm place, until the balsam has dried. 
This usually takes a day or two. 

To use the screen it is necessary to place a focusing- 
magnifier over the spot, and focus sharply upon the 
cross-lines. The magnifier should then be clamped 
by means of its tightening-ring, and is thus adjusted 
to the thickness of the focusing-screen. In actual 
use the aerial image is sharply focused by the magnifier 
in the plane of the groundglass,-as seen through the 
clear spot; but I find it necessary to have the camera- 
lens opposite the portion of the screen occupied by the 
cover-glass spot. When focusing has been done, 
the lens may be raised or lowered as required for the 
inclusion of necessary amount of subject. 


Saving Old Sulphite 


ALTHOUGH many photographers realise the necessity 
of using sodium-sulphite of good quality, probably 
few of them would bother to make a test which shows 
the proportion of sodium-sulphate that had formed 
from exposure to the air. This is particularly so where 
quantities of only a few pounds are involved; yet, in 
these days of high prices, we hesitate to throw away 
even small lots of a chemical that looks to the eye as 
if it “might be all right.” 

Accordingly, I have found that many use the sus- 
pected sulphite for compounding their acid-fixing bath, 
failing to realise that a bad fixing-bath can spoil more 
prints than a batch of poor developer. When acid or 
an acid salt is added to the hypo, a milky solution of 
sulphur is thrown down unless sodium-sulphite is 
present. Adding sulphite later will not take up the 
sulphur; unless, indeed, we wish to re-manufacture our 
hypo by boiling the sulphur in a solution of sodium- 
sulphite. So, we see that we should be sure of the 
quality of the sulphite we use in the acid-fixing bath. 

The stale sulphite can be used in compounding 
developer for prints by increasing the quantity of it, 
as its presence does no harm; but on account of the 
indefiniteness of the amount, I prefer to save my stale 
sulphite for the pyro-developer I use with plates. 

If the sulphite has deteriorated, it is immediately 
visible in the color of the negatives. Use more sulphite 
until the negatives are of a satisfactory color. 

W. Davipson. 


Durable Solutions of Potassium-Ferricyanide 


It is well known that solutions of red prussiate of 
potash, not only in the so-called “‘Farmer’s reducer” 
but also in the bleaching-baths of the modern sulphur- 
toning process, soon spoil. This can be avoided partly 
by keeping the solutions in the dark or in yellow-glass 
bottles. It is possible, however, to increase their 
durability by a very simple method, according to Luz, 
a Dutch photo-journal—the addition of a sufficient 
quantity of common salt. Experiments have shown 
that it is practical for this purpose to use about twice 
as much salt as of ferricyanide. Experiments were 
also made with other chemicals with the same object, 
in which the preserving-power of potassium bromide 
for the ferricyanide was proved. But the employ- 
ment of the expensive bromide instead of the cheap 
kitchen-salt is not only a useless increase of the cost, 
but also lengthens somewhat the time of bleaching, 
which is not the case with the salt; nor is any after- 
effect on the toning- or reducing-operation perceptible. 
The kitchen-salt is, therefore, to be recommended. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


B. kK. W.—A Formula for cleaning bottles, 
trays, etc., is made by dissolving 4 ounce of potas- 
sium bichromate in 10 ounces hot water. When dis- 
solved, and the solution is cold, add 14 ounce sulphuric 
acid, pouring it in a thin stream, slowly, with constant 
stirring. This will make the mixture hot again. Allow 
to get cold before bottling for use. The solution is 
strongly corrosive, so use due care to keep from hands 
and clothing. 

A. M. R.—Time development is better than 
factorial development when dealing with neg- 
atives in regard to which there is some doubt of the 
exposure. Subject to making proper allowance for 
developer, temperature, the developing-speed of the 
plate or film, and the kind of negative required, it will 
yield perfect negatives without fail from plates exposed 
with reasonable correctness. Factorial development 
is an ideal method of producing ideal negatives from 
reasonably correct exposures. It is not so good for 
underexposure or overexposure as time development, 
because it tends to over-develop underexposures and 
under-develop overexposures, so that the over-contrast 
of an underexposed negative, and the under-contrast of 
an overexposed negative are emphasised and after- 
treatment is more difficult. One great advantage of 
time development is that a regular darkroom is not 
essential. Any room from which white light can be 
excluded temporarily will serve. 

A. K.—The circular unglazed spots on 
your print, which is a glossy one, are probably due to 
unexpelled air-bubbles between the print and the ferro- 
type plate when squeegeeing it. They can be pre- 
vented by rolling the back of the print firmly and 
yal also, the ferrotype plate should be flat and 
clean. 

Kk. M. P..—To renovate a faded print is rather 
a difficult matter. If the print is valuable enough to 
renovate, it is too valuable to expose to the risk of such 
a process. The best plan would be to make a copy of 
the picture. If it is only faded you will find that a very 
satisfactory copy may be made—much better in ap- 
pearance than might be supposed. After you have 
obtained a good negative of the picture, you might try 
to renovate the faded print. First, wash it thoroughly 
and then intensify it very slightly with mercury and 
ammonia in the same manner that you intensify a 
negative. 

G. B. C.—An adhesive for labels to be used on 
bottles can be made by mixing—in the order given— 
white dextrine 2 ounces, diluted acetic acid 1 ounce, 
water 5 ounces and methylated spirit 1 ounce. This 
formula makes an adhesive similar to that used on 
postage-stamps. 

J. H. D.—The image in a film is composed of 
silver-particles. When light is allowed to shine through 
the film, the particles absorb light and appear darker 
than the background so that the negative is seen. 
the film is held against a dark background, it is quite 
possible for the silver-particles to catch the light at 
such an angle that they appear lighter than the back- 
ground and in this case the image will be seen as a posi- 
tive. This is best seen in very clear films, such as are 


obtained with underexposure and not too much develop- 


ment, because the image then appears against the 
transparent background of the clear film, and if a 
darker shadow is behind this, it is quite easy for the 
silver-particles to reflect more light than the back- 
ground. 

E. A. B.—A waxing-solution to brighten up 
bromide prints is composed of the following: 


Pour a pool of this on the print, rub it in thoroughly 
with a tuft of cotton, and polish dry with a clean wad 
of cotton. 

B. M. R.—A flexible background that can be 
rolled up and handled without showing cracks or 
creases, is made as follows: Prepare the stretched 
sheeting or canvas with a coat of sizing as usual. Dis- 
solve a bar of ordinary yellow soap (shaved) in half a 
pint of water by boiling. Add half an ounce of glycer- 
ine and a pound of the desired pigment, with continual 
stirring, until a smooth paint is obtained. 

F. S. P.—Extremely rapid drying of prints 
is not considered best for the highest grade of work, 
especially in portraiture. Prints on most papers lose 
brilliancy and seem to lose color on drying. These 
conditions are appreciably increased if dried quickly 
by heat, the print taking on more of a dead-mat finish 
and tending to lose the slightly olive tone that is usually 
considered more pleasing than a decided blue-black. 

G. B. M.—Ray-filters are of great value in 
landscape-photography and in many forms of 
camera-work. For ordinary snapshot-photography a 
three-time ray-filter will serve you better than one that 
requires more exposure. As you say that most of 
your pictures are out-of-door subjects and that you 
wish to be able to include clouds, we are sure that a 
three-time ray-filter will do nicely. Your local dealer 
should be able to supply the correct filter for your 
camera. 

A. S. A—Rapid rectilinear lenses are well 
adapted to landscape-photography. Although 
we advise every camerist to purchase the best possible 
lens that he can afford, we can assure you that the recti- 
linear lenses made by standard lens-and-camera manu- 
facturers are excellent and well adapted to meet your 
requirements. 

E. A. M.—‘‘Still-Life Photography an Aid to 
the Study of Pictorial Composition’’, was the title 
of an article by William S. Davis, published in the 
January, 1921, Pooto-Era Macazine. This is prob- 
ably the article to which you refer in your letter. We 
can furnish you with a copy of the magazine for the 
regular price, 25 cents. 

3. H. B.—Your friend is eligible to enter 
prints in our contests provided the prints conform 
to the rules of the contests. Contestants in either the 
Advanced or Beginners’ Competition should do all the 
work of exposing the plate, developing, printing, en- 
larging, etc., necessary to produce the print sent in. 
Any assistance or work done by photo-finishing firms 
renders prints ineligible to our contests. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


LAKE ERIE BELOW AMHERSTBURG 


ROWE D. MURRAY 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ERA MaGaZzINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Crepit is due the maker of this picture for having 
done very well under difficult conditions; more credit, 
however, would be due if he had simplified the setting 
by removing the bric-a-brac from the piano and taking 
the three small pictures from the wall. As the people 
are listening to the music, would it not have been better 
to concentrate the attention of the children on the 
Victrola and leave out the toys that seem to engross 
them? The begonia might go, too, and if possible, a 
viewpoint might have been taken to leave out the 
curtain that draws the eye to the left margin of the 
picture. All this would tend to simplify the theme and 
center the interest. 

The lighting seems very good, but the perspective 
is bad. If possible the use of the rear combination of 
the lens (focal length 14 inches) would have given more 
truthful rendering. By opening the lens wider, the 
loss of light thus entailed might have been partly over- 
come, and the use of more powder and a reflector would 
have supplied the additional compensation. Or mov- 


ing the lady farther back—letting her stand by the boy 
—would have obviated the untrue drawing. 
Bert Leacn. 


HiGcuuicuts too chalky, shadows too dense, is the 
first impression one receives upon looking at “A Musical 
Entertainment”. Mr. Pote cannot be said to have 
successfully attained, in this picture, a scene that 
harmonises with the theme suggested by its caption, 
for several important reasons, i.e.: lack of unity; pro- 
fusion of unnecessary detail in the background; an 
unbalanced composition. Lack of unity. At least 
three of the characters are patently interested in any- 
thing but the music that is being reproduced—note 
the baby whose attention is attracted by the manipu- 
lator of the flashlight; the boy playing with a toy auto- 
mobile; the older boy standing near the Victrola, 
engaged in reading the titles of records. It goes with- 
out saying that children are difficult subjects to be 
included and convincingly posed in such a composition 
as this one. To have excluded them would have been 
much better—not to mention the improvement to the 
scene that this would effect through overcoming the 
present overcrowded appearance. 

Profusion of unnecessary detail. Oval and_ rec- 
tangular pictures on the walls, kewpie-doll, vase, ivory- 
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clock, sheet-music, etc., persist in obtruding on the 
attention, much to the detriment of the composition 
asa whole. An unbalanced arrangement. It is scarcely 
necessary to draw the attention to the overloaded 
appearance of one side of the room as compared with 
the lightness of the other. This effect is due to most of 
the actors, and all of the heavy pieces of furniture— 
Victrola, piano and chairs—being on the same side of 
the parlor (?). It might help somewhat to restore the 
equilibrium if the lady in the foreground (who, by the 
way, is altogether too close to the camera) were asked 
to change her position to one opposite the little girl in 
white. To relieve the monotonous similarity of posture 
now in evidence, she should be posed in a position 
facing the Victrola, or, in other words, photographed 
from over her right shoulder. 
A. E. TRanan. 


DisTRESSINGLY strong contrasts of blacks and whites. 
Center of picture and main interest pure black—to 
which the eye is not naturally drawn. Woman in right 
foreground too prominent for the best effect. Boy at 
the machine posed naturally. Young lady in left back- 
ground and girl sitting at right well and naturally posed. 
Boy on the floor with roller-skates in a totally unnatural 
position and accentuates the idea of pose for the occa- 
sion. Girl at the left with the doll utterly absurd and 
unnatural. Kids of that age do not assume such posi- 
tions while listening toa phonograph. She and the boy 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


on the floor are clearly holding their breath until the 
camera clicks. Background white, spotty and distract- 
ing. Remedy? Remove figure in right foreground. 
Eliminate the boy who is more interested in skates 
than music. Let the girl play with her doll and be 
natural. Use a little friction on the highlights of the 
negative so they shall not be so strong in the back- 
ground. In other words, the aim of the picture is to 
represent a group of people listening to music. Reduce 
or remove everything that weakens this impression. 

E. L. C. Morse. 


Tue first thing that I should criticise is the excessive 
contrast in the picture. The phonograph and the boy 
are so dark, that there is no detail to be distinguished; 
and the white curtain in the background and the two 
white dresses in the foreground claim too much atten- 
tion. The two figures in the right foreground are too 
near the camera for best results. The lady at the right, 
crowded partly out of the picture, is the worst offender 
against artistic standards. The children on the floor 
look posed, instead of naturally playing with their 
toys or listening to the music. 

To sum up, let us move or remove the two figures in 
the foreground; catch the children in more natural- 
looking attitudes; and give the room more light to show 
up the dark corners, and it might make a very interest- 
ing picture of a musical entertainment. 


A. L. Overton. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Tue juvenile portrait, “Paul”, by Herbert Lambert, 
F.R.P.S., the initial picture of this issue, is of an appeal- 
ing, restful character. It is refined and unconventional 
in treatment, and the pose, somewhat unusual for a 
child, is thoughtful, meditative and intellectually sug- 
gestive. Three prints by this artist, though not so 
interesting as this month’s frontispiece, were exhibited 
at the International Salon, Art Center, New York, 
recently. No data. . 

The illustrations which accompany J. Ronson Hall’s 
narrative, pages 3 to 8, are to be regarded as snapshots, 
made of subjects as he found them, rather-than as 
pictorial efforts. Data, which might be helpful to 
tourists contemplating a visit to these British places of 
interest, were not supplied by the photographer. 

Dresden! What a wealth of memories the mention 
of this remarkably attractive and historically interesting 
city recalls to one who, like the, Editor, has lived there 
and learned to love it. These visits—several of over 
one year each, during a period from 1878 to 1903—were 
preceded by a three-year course at the local Polytechnic, 
and marked by innumerable visits to the Royal Opera, 
where he heard nearly all the standard operatic works 
of the German, Italian and French schools; attended 
the finest concerts; admired and studied the marvelous 
contents of the Royal Picture-Gallery; made numerous 
foot-tours to the neighboring Saxon Switzerland, and 
enjoyed many steamboat-excursions up and down the 
river Elbe. He visited, several times, the famous 
Royal Saxon Porcelain-Factory at Meissen, situated a 
short distance down the river Elbe and, when in 
Dresden on business in the eighties, made calls on the 
Dresden Photo-Paper Works, where a celebrated brand 
of albumen paper was manufactured and which was 
used extensively in the United States until superseded 
by commercial chloride papers. With Dresden—on 
account of its situation, museums, history and architec- 
tural beauty deservedly known as the Northern 
Florence—as his headquarters, the Editor made easy 
journeys to Braunschweig (Voigtliinder Optical Works) ; 
Jena (Carl Zeiss Optical Works); Leipsic (famous 
Gewandhaus concerts); Prague (fascinatingly historic 
and picturesque, old-time Bohemian capital on the 
Moldau); classic Weimar, Nuremberg, Munich and 
other nearby places of surpassing interest. There was 
a rumor originated by some overzealous American 
newspaper-correspondent, published not long ago, that 
Rothenburg, the unique fourteenth-century town in 
Bavaria, had been partly burned by citizens dissatisfied 
with unfavorable beer-conditions; that the famous 
Green Vaults (in Dresden) containing a priceless collec- 
tion of costumes, jewels and curiosities, had been 
entered and looted by a mob shortly after the close of 
the World War, and, quite recently, that the tiny 
restaurant (known to all tourists), the Bratwurst- 
Glé-cklein, in Nuremberg, had been accidently destroyed 
by fire. These gratuitous reports have all proved to be 
unfounded. Beautiful Dresden still remains untouched; 
so do the other two cities. Of course, the pictures, 
pages 10 to 16, are mainly records and fail to indicate 
the artistic appearance or character of the original 
scenes. Exceptions are the views of the Zwinger, the 
Opera House and the Frederick-Augustus Bridge. The 


last-named group presents, left to right, the towers of 
the Royal Castle, the Academy of Art and the Royal 
Court-Church; the Royal Opera House, the tower of 
the electric power-house and a section of the Frederick- 
Augustus Bridge. In the foreground is the landing of 
the Elbe river-steamers. It is a fine, comprehensive view. 

The subjects by Harold M. Bennett were made in 
May, with a 2144 x 414 Icarette C camera fitted with a 
4-inch Carl Zeiss Tessar. 

The interesting. group picturing well-known imple- 
ments of a prestidigitator, page 17, is offered by the 
photographer as a study of textures. 

Data: March, 9 a.m.; sunlight through window; 
314 x 414 Auto Graflex; B. & L. Tessar Ic; stop, F/4.5; 
1/10 second; Wratten Panchromatic plate; Rytol, in 
tank; Azo contact-print. 

A still picture of the popular screen-artist, Billie 
Dove, page 21, would seem to justify its presentation 
by reason of an engaging episode in a well-known 
photo-play (‘All the Brothers Were Valiant”) and the 
beauty of the heroine. The setting at first glance is 
bewildering, but it is appropriate and unavoidable; yet 
the personal attractiveness of the “heroine”? compels 
the attention of the beholder and holds it. No data 
were forthcoming. 

A photograph made thirty years ago of a landscape, 
however beautiful, is of little use nowadays, save as a 
record of the shortcomings of pictorial photography of 
bygone days. It is possible, nevertheless, that such a 
print may show the merits of a printing-medium which 
even today has many adherents, viz., the Platinotype. 
Its only possible drawback is that it requires but little 
skill to produce a satisfactory print. As for the elements 
of composition, provided that the print have such a 
merit, they are the same today as they ever were— 
unchanging. The danger of applying the rules of 
pictorial composition, however, was the obviousness 
of the form adopted by the worker. Often, too, the 
arrangement of the component parts of the picture 
was symmetrical or stiff—not elastic or spontaneous. 
With these implied apologies, the Editor offers a picture 
—Mt. Monadnock seen from the southeastern shore 
of Lake Contoocook (or Long Pond) at a spot situated 
a short distance from Contoocook Inn, on the regular 
road from Rindge to East Jaffrey, page 22. The author 
of this vista remembers that he took pains to select 
a viewpoint that offered a pleasing foreground iri 
order that the rather characterless surface of the lake 
might be partly screened. 

Data: Made in midsummer; about 2 p.m.; bright 
sun; No. 2 Voigtlinder Euryscope: 10-inch focus; 
stop, F/22; exposure, 4 seconds; Carbutt’s Blue Label 
plate; pyro; W. & C. Platinotype contact-print. 

When Mr. Anson M. Titus gazed on the ruins of 
Lower Egypt, he did so astride a donkey led by a 
young fellaheen. The faculty of adhesion exercised 
by our camerist-sightseer was never once interrupted 
excepting when he voluntarily descended from the 
back of the beast. In appreciation of the donkey’s 
steadily maintained unruffled serenity, Mr. Titus 
immortalised Tahuti by photographing his placid 
features. They illustrate page 25. 

Data: March; bright, hot sun; Folding Pocket 
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Kodak 344 x 414; 5'%-inch Zeiss Tessar, series II b; 
Eastman N. C. Film; print from enlarged paper-film. 

The first two of Dr. Rohdenburg’s series of snap- 
shots which accompany the photographer’s descrip- 
tion of Nantucket are “Land Crabs” and ‘’Sconset 
in Rose-time”’. 

Data: July 23; bright sun; Graflex 314 x 54%; B. & L. 
Tessar lens; 1/150 second; Eastman Bromide enlarge- 
ment. 

July 17; 10 a.m.; bright sun; 1/50 second. 

The wood-interior by an anonymous worker, page 
32, breathes the spirit of midsummer. It expresses in 
a delightful way the friendly companionship of the 
trees and plants that glorify the silent, peaceful woods. 
The birch-trees rise proudly from the embrace of 
sumptuous ferns, forming a picture that lures the 
poet and the artist. Unfortunately, the name of the 
author of this pleasing presentation of woodland growth 
remains unknown, and the worker inexperienced in 
forest-photography will receive no mechanical aid, there 
being no data. Artistically, the picture would gain, 
had the artist thought to avoid, in some way, the objec- 
tionable white space in the upper left corner, as well 
as the slender birch which stands out so prominently 
in the center. The exposure was well timed, for there 
is adequate detail and gradation throughout the picture. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


A Lona story could be written on artistic interiors 
or, rather, inartistic interiors. It seems strange—yes, 
almost unbelievable, that persons of cultivated, artistic 
taste, who surround themselves with fine paintings, 
choice furniture, rugs and other delightful accessories, 
should so arrange them as to present no ensemble 
worthy to be photographed. The present competition, 
“Artistic Interiors”, yielded but a meagre number of 
acceptable entries. In some instances, however, 
participants understood the character and meaning 
of the subjects and, avoiding the pitfalls of a sumptu- 
ously furnished apartment, sought refuge behind an 
humble motive—one having the elements of simplicity 
and consistency. Even these unpretentious com- 
positions lacked harmony of balance, and thus it 
happened that the subject of artistic interiors com- 
pared unfavorably with others in point of results. 
But the efforts of the unsuccessful competitors have 
not been wasted—as several of them have written 
to the Editor, “I shall learn by my mistakes”. And 
that is true not only in pictorial photography, but in 
other lines of endeavor. 

In his effort, “In Our Attic”, Edgar S. Smith has 
expressed the spirit of the theme to be interpreted 
in an intelligent manner. The scene in the uppermost 
story of his home is no doubt typical; it is filled with 
interest and suggests, as most attics do, a degree of 
neglect; and yet in the selection the artist recognised 
certain principles of composition. The obvious dual 
interest is not so objectionable here as it would be in 
other pictures where one single object must dominate 
the entire pictorial ensemble. The two chairs form, 
as it were, a group in which there is no opposition, 
no conflict. The floor of the room is relieved by areas 
of sunlight, themselves varied by slender shadows, 
and they are sufficiently faint so as not to be seriously 
objectionable. The window is of necessity the highest 
light in the picture, and to which all else in the room 
appears subordinated. The imagination of the be- 
holder is slightly stirred, for around the objects repre- 
sented may be a story—humble, unpretentious, but 
nevertheless a story; and we may say that the artist 
has met the problem and solved it. 


Data: Made on a bright sunny day; 314 x 444 Rev. 
Back Graflex; corresponding Ic Tessar lens, at F/11; 
8 seconds; Wellington Anti-Screen (Backed) plate; 
pyro; enlarged on Eastman Standard Bromide; M. Q. 

Supposing that the average competitor would select 
as a fitting motive for his “artistic interior” a section 
or corner of his home, W. H. Pote applied the suggestion 
to a less likely theme—a circular saw at work, 7.e., 
converting logs into sections ready to be made into 
pulp. The photographer is to be praised for so broadly 
interpreting the subject submitted. The main point 
of interest, the circular saw, is well! placed and balanced 
by the brightly lighted window. The log to be dis- 
sected lies very properly in a diagonal position in the 
foreground, but is not objectionably conspicuous. 
With the exception of the bright object in the lower 
left corner, the composition is one of logical harmony 
and convincing judgment. 

Data: February, 2 p.m.; bright light; 344 x 4% 
R. B. Graflex; 61-inch Carl Zeiss Tessar, F/4.5; stop 
F/16; 2 minutes; Eastman Super-Speed Cut Film; 
Metol-Hydro; print, on Azo No. 3; exposure made 
from loose belt. 


Beginners’ Competition 


PuoroGrapny is a favorite pastime with members 
of the medical profession. This is proved by the 
brilliant work produced by such eminent physicians 
as Theron W. Kilmer, J. B. Pardoe, A. D. Chaffee, 
and Hannah G. Myrick—work familiar to readers of 
this magazine. Now, among many physicians who 
have surrendered to the lure of the camera is Frances 
M. Howell, M.D. According to her voluntary state- 
ment, Dr. Howell has for a home-companion a pro- 
fessional photographer, and in watching her proceedings 
has been overcome by a desire to make a few experi- 
ments. Noting that she was-eligible as a participant in 
the Beginners’ Competition, Dr. Howell contributed a 
print which has a direct bearing on her vocation. It 
appears on page 41. The title of the picture was 
suggested by the children of foreign neighborhoods 
who always proclaim, “The Doctor Lady’s at our 
House!” to the entire community. The idea is photo- 
graphically well interpreted. Had the principal feature 
—the case of medicines on the table—been offset by a 
better-placed or differently arranged balance, at the 
left, and were the background less severely plain, the 
result would doubtless have been artistically more 
pleasing. 

Data: April 18, 1923; light, Perkins Hi-Power Twin 
Arc; Century-Studio Camera; Wollensak, Series II, 
F/4.5 lens; stop F/11; 1 minute; print, Artura Iris 
Buff, E Smooth. 

A realistically attractive winter-scene, R. M. Var- 
num’s expressively titled prize-picture, on page 42! 
It is a pity that the camerist did not turn this promising 
material to more artistic advantage. Technically, 
the result is perfect, and is interesting throughout. 
Good judgment was shown in imparting character to 
the foreground. What look like two slender tree- 
trunks, at the left, are seriously objectionable and could 
have been easily obliterated. They add nothing to 
the well-lighted and clearly defined group of trees in 
the middle. A different viewpoint would have yielded 
a better composition, but not a better rendering of 
perspective than seen in the present picture. 

Data: January, 1923, 11 a.m.; bright sunlight; 
Icarette D; Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 lens; stop, F/9; 5-time 
ray-filter; 1/10 second; Eastman film; pyro, tank- 
development; enlarged with Brownie Enlarger; print, 
Nova Brome Normal Paper. 
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Example of Interpretation 


Tuose who intend to participate in “Summer- 
Sports” competition (which closes August 31) and 
select marines as a subject, will derive much benefit 
from the study of the beautifully balanced “On the 
Wind”, page 38, by F. W. G. Moebus, who excels in 
marine-photography. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Mr. Rowe D. Murray submits an_ interesting 
marine-study to the intelligent consideration of our 
widely scattered fellow-editors. 

Data: Made of Lake Erie at a point below Amherst- 
burg, Ontario; May, 10 a.m.; hazy light; 5 x 7 Poco; 
R.R. lens, at stop F/8; 14 second; 5 x 7 Stanley Plate; 
Eastman M. Q. developer; Cyko print. 


The Value of Criticism 


I LIKE praise; but I have learned not to attach any 
great importance to it. But I treasure every criticism 
which comes and give it careful and respectful study. 

It doesn’t take much study to understand praise. 
A very small percentage of it is given from pure affec- 
tion and admiration. The rest is merely a social lubri- 
cant. It serves to make things more pleasant, but it 
is dangerous to take seriously. It does not contribute 
to your self-knowledge by giving you a constructive 
analysis of your work, and the spirit which depends 
upon it for inspiration becomes the most pitiful of 
“‘drug-slaves”’. 

Not so with criticism—even obviously ill-natured 
criticism. Long ago, I made an amazing and valuable 
discovery about praise and criticism as applied to my- 
self. I found that there wasn’t a particle of foundation 
for most of the praise I received. They would have 
praised me anyway, either out of desire to make me 
happy or to work some scheme with flattery as its 
camouflage. But every word of censure had some basis 
of truth. Even when the charges brought against me 
were not true, the hate which inspired those charges 
was my fault. 

It took me some time to recognise and acknowledge 
that fact. I have a very human fondness for myself. 
I wanted to believe myself right even when the other 
chap thought I was wrong. But I found that the 
other chap was generally correct. And I also found 
that I would serve myself much better by weighing 
what he said than by getting “hurt” or angry. 

I have no desire to be an angel. Pious propaganda 
to the contrary, I see nothing alluring in a harp. But 
I would like to be a successful, popular, human while 
here on earth. I want to do the square thing and to 
be loved and respected for so doing. And I’ve found 
that the surest way to attain this end is to turn a deaf 
ear on those who praise me, and listen like the dickens 
to those who blame me. 

Euste Rosinson, in The Boston Traveler. 


Free-Sitting Reforming Itself 


WE are very glad to have heard expressions of ap- 
proval by leading Western portrait-photographers of 
the paragraph in which we ridiculed the clumsy methods 
of some of those who are playing the free-sitting game. 
The thing which interests us particularly is that this 


approval comes from people who themselves offer a 
pretty fair number of free sittings, but they like to see 
the system worked intelligently, and, moreover, so we 
hear, they take the view that the time has come to do 
something in the way of setting certain limits to the 
practice of approaching people, offering to photograph 
them for nothing. They take the view—and we en- 
tirely agree with them, for it is a point which we have 
emphasised over and over again—that the broadcast 
canvassing of people belonging to certain classes of 
society is a stupid scheme, and one which is damaging 
to photographic portraiture as a whole, unless there 
exists a real and unquestionable demand by the illus- 
trated press for photographs of the people. In a very 
great number of cases no such demand exists; the 
canvassing photographer says that it does, simply by 
way of excusing his importunity. His actual motive is 
to wheedle an order out of the sitter after the sitting 
has been given. We are quite prepared to draw a 
distinction between the offer of a free sitting, which is 
prompted by a known demand on the part of the press, 
and that which is only an underground dodge to obtain 
orders for portraits. Perhaps, by the exercise of a 
little casusistry, one may be called legitimate and the 
other illegitimate. At any rate, some progress would be 
made towards eliminating this objectionable feature 
from the business of photographic portraiture, if some 
agreement could be come to for the discontinuance of 
the broadcast system by confining the invitations to 
people whose portraits may reasonably be regarded 
as in current demand by the newspapers. We realize 
that it is not easy to draw the line, but the distinction 
which we have made may, perhaps, supply a basis for 
discussion.— British Journal. 


Oh, Cameras! 


I staRTED out with a small box-form, 
It turned out pictures fine, 
But soon I saw a bellows-type 
And vowed it would be mine. 
Results—they were not quite so good, 
So said I to myself, 
“Perhaps I need a better lens, 
But I do not roll in wealth.” 


At last I bought an old R.R. 
The shutter worked by air. 
I snapped my pictures near and far; 
The prints were only fair. 
I pondered long, I pondered oft, 
I tried and tried and tried, 
And though my friends said “Fine work, man!” 
I was not satisfied. 


Then in a store I chanced to see 
A reflex very old, 

The lens it was a Zeiss six three; 
Said I, “That camera’s sold”. 

We took it home, we cleaned it up 
Until it looked like new, 

And all that night I dreamed and dreamed 
Of what I soon should do. 

I’ve had that camera just three months, 
Next week I'll buy a “view”. 


You see, my friends, I am possessed 
Of cameras eight or nine, 
But this old world is yet to see 
A picture that is mine. 
Lronarp C. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


The Puzzled Painter 


A WELL-KNOWN landscape-painter, a member of the 
Boston Art Club and a camera-user, honored the 
Editor with a visit not long ago. He seemed to take 
considerable interest in the forty-odd masterpieces of 
pictorial photography which adorn the Editor’s 
sanctum. Indeed, he spent nearly an hour going from 
one picture to another, admiring and favorably criticis- 
ing now a landscape, then a marine, now a genre, then 
an interior, concluding by asking the probable price of 
several pictures (and the addresses of the makers) with 
the expressed intention to purchase prints like them. 

During the circuit of the room, the distinguished 
artist had an interesting experience with George 
Akasu’s “Dragon-fly,” one of the subjects of which he 
had decided to buy a print and which was published 
and described in the August, 1922, PHoro-Era. In 
commenting on the originality and artistic beauty of 
this picture, the painter seemed to be puzzled by the 
uniform structure and tonal quality of the vine on 
which the insect appeared to be resting. “Beautifully 
done!’ he exclaimed. Then, “Detail suppressed by 
hand on the negative?” he inquired. The Editor 
replied in the negative. “Eliminated, perhaps, while 
making this enlarged print—dodging, you call it?” 
suggested the artist. Another negative reply from 
the scribe. “Oh, I think I know—worked out with an 
air-brush and then copied!” cried the visitor with an 
air of conviction. “Sorry to disappoint you;” quoth 
the Editor, “but none of your theories is correct. What 
you are looking at is not a picture of the vine but of its 
shadow. That is what makes the theme original.” 
“‘But the vine, itself!’ stammered the bewildered artist. 
“Oh, that was near the background, just outside the 
range of the camera,” explained the Editor. 


Dropping Into French 


As the World Wags: 

The author of “The Barrier” in today’s Herald says 
of a gentleman that she liked his entre nous. Does she 
really mean it, or does she mean to say, like a distin- 
guished Mrs. Malaprop, late of Washington, that “all 
this is strictly nous avons? Was she the lady, also, 
who said that she thought of taking an apartment in 
Paris for the year? “I don’t mean one of those great 
big apartments, but just a little ventre a terre.” 

W. S. B., in Boston Herald. 


[Although this paragraph has no photographic value, 
it may serve as a warning to those occasional contrib- 
utors who are fond of using a French phrase, now and 
then, but are not always happy or correct in the 
selection.—Ed.] 


Going and Coming 


Puoto-cupist—“You see, we moderns strive for the 
purgation of the superfluous, which throws the accent 
on the inner urge. Do you follow me?” 

Visttor—‘“‘No, I’m ahead of you. I came out of the 
asylum last week.” —Exchange. 


Fun at the Printer’s 


Reapers of Puoro-Era, no doubt, will have noticed 
the symbolic ornaments used as signs of separation 
in our text-pages. They appear in three distinct sizes— 
large, medium and small. In typographical parlance, 
they are referred to as 70-point, 18-point and 12-point, 
the last-named being the smallest one, used in the back 
part of the magazine, 7.e., in the text-pages which follow 
the Editorial page. 

Recently one of the proof-readers, at the Geo. H. 
Ellis Co. (our printers), had been reading one of the 
“Bed-Time Stories”, in the Boston Herald, in which 
the Farmer’s Boy had caught a baby owl and was keep- 
ing it in a cage. During the luncheon-hour, she was 
showing to the other proof-readers the picture of the 
little baby ow] in captivity and, pointing.to it, with an 
expression of sympathy, she exclaimed, “Just look at 
this cunning, little twelve-point owl!”’ 


Another Foggy One 


Tue reader will not believe this unless he is a seasoned 
clubman, says J. R. H. in The Photographic Dealer. 
In that case he will not see anything unlikely about it. 

Green is an enthusiast. He is more than that, he 
is a pioneer. Nothing new escapes Green, in fact he 
anticipates most of the photographic innovations by 
weeks, and his inventions are legion. Green is the 
pride—and despair—of his club and his dealer. 

Recently Green was in trouble, so he hied him to 
the aforesaid dealer to complain about a box of plates 
which were all fogged. The dealer was positive that 
Messrs. Platemakers never turned out ready-fogged 
plates. Was Green’s lamp safe? Green laughed. 
Lamps were out of date. ‘Desinsitol?’’ queried the 
dealer. “Better than that and not so messy,” was 
Green’s reply, “I am using red spectacles!” 


Telephone Amenities 


As every telephone-user knows, there are certain 
letters which cause more or less confusion on account 
of their similarity in sound. The letters f and s, m 
and n, b and d are special sources of annoyance and, 
in the process of explaining, may produce momentary 
ill-feeling between the two parties. 

While making some corrections in a galley-proof 
over the telephone, recently, a certain publisher ex- 
perienced some difficulty in making the young lady 
proof-reader, at the other end of the line, understand 
that the letter d, not b, was meant. Finally, being in 
a hurry, the publisher shouted back, “No; not b, but 
d, d, d! d for devil!” Came back the answer, in accents 


sweet and coy, “Oh, you mean d; d for darling! 


A Good Reason 


He (making a snapshot of Niagara Falls): “Isn’t 
it wonderful to see such a volume of water dashing 
over the falls?” 

His companion: “I don’t think so; there’s nothing 
to stop it.”’—London Fun. - 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


The International Salon, New York 


Tue International Salon conducted by the Pictorial 
Photographers of America, and held at the galleries of 
the Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York City, 
from May 3 to 31, 1923, proved to be a source of keen 
delight to photographers, art-critics and discriminating 
picture-lovers. Nearly five hundred prints, selected 
by the jury, were arranged, under glass, in the exhibi- 
tion-rooms of the Art Center. They represented the 
photo-pictorial work of virtually every European 
country, including Russia and Latvia, and the United 
States, Canada, Australia and Japan. There was a 
goodly proportion each of bromoils, transfers, gums and 
platinums, straight bromides having the largest 
representation of the printing-mediums. 

The five prints (oils) by Leonard Misonne, of Bel- 
gium, led easily by reason of their inspiring thematic 
beauty, deep poetic feeling and truly glorious technique 
—unmistakably the last word in modified photography 
as a medium of artistic expression. They radiated 
peace and joy. A close second were the four bromide 
prints of John M. Whitehead, in the artist’s impres- 
sive masterly style. Herbert Bairstow’s five oil- 
transfers were exceedingly attractive in motive, spirit 
and workmanship. Notable prints by other British 
workers were “Bixham Harbor,”’ by W. L. Rea; “Sun- 
day Evening,” H. van Wadenoyen; “Evening Shad- 
ows,” John P. Oakes; “The End of Day,” Fred T. 
Usher; “Ward Muir” (portrait), Bertram Cox; 
“Malise” (portrait), Marcus Adams; “White Cottage,” 
J. Arthur Lomax; “Low Tide,” J. Chapman; “Silent 
Watchers o’er the City,” C. L. Coulthurst; “Low 
Tide,” 8. Brigden; “Corfe Castle,’’ J. D. Johnston. 

Demachy, Giborg, Schulz, Capdeville and Schnee- 
berger upheld the standard of French photo-pictorial 
art. A group of artistic workers of Czecho-Slovakia, 
including Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, formerly of New York City, 
showed a number of delightful impressions of the old, 
picturesque capital of their country. ; 

José Ortiz Echague, of Madrid, displayed two 
bromoils—large groups of Moroccans in picturesque, 
native costume—original in composition and treatment. 

Cecil W. Bostock, C. E. Wakeford, Monte Luke and 
James E. Paton, of Australia, were represented by 
works (all bromides, excepting Mr. Luke’s single 
bromoil) of eminently high artistic quality and worthy 
a place in this exhibition. : : 

Many American workers were seen at their best, 
such as (including number of prints shown) Dr. A. L 
Chaffee (5) and John Paul Edwards (4)—both in 
oversea subjects: Arthur F. Kales (3); Harry Phibbs 
(1); Charles K. Archer (3); Charles H. Partington (1); 


‘Hamilton Revelle (1); Wm. A. Alcock (3); Thos. O. 


Scheckell (3); W. W. Zieg (5); Horace A. Latimer (1); 
Wm. Elbert Macnaughtan (4); Sophie Lauffer (3); 
Ben. J. Lubchez (1); H. W. Isaacs (1); Chas. Lederle 
(3); Nickolas Muray (2); Louis Fleckenstein (2); John 
H. Kiem (3); Doris Ullmann (3); Wm. H. Dyer (1); 
Geo. S. Akasu (3); O. C. Reiter (3); Sarah K. Russel (1); 
H. R. Barry (2); J. W. Gillies (1); Wm. H. Zerbe (2); 
Forman Hanna (2); W. W. Zieg (5); C. A. Pierman (1); 
C. R. Herzler (2); Dr. J. B. Pardoe (2); Dr. Arthur 


Nilsen (4); Walter P. Bruning (4), and G. W. Harting 
(5). Other eminent American workers were either 
poorly represented or conspicuously absent. 


W. A. F. 
The Camera Club, New York 


Puoto-Era Macazine is giving free and 
unstinted publicity to the activities of the various 
camera-clubs in this country, it will include an editorial 
mention of an organization which, because of its su- 
preme rank, influence and achievement prospers with- 
out ostentatious publicity. A visit to the home of The 
Camera Club, New York, at 121 West 68th Street, New 
York City, is an experience and a privilege. The club 
was organised in 1884, incorporated in 1896. With a 
membership of two hundred and forty-five, it is the 
premier organization of photography in America. It 
has just completed extensive additions, alterations and 
decorations. The club embraces all up-to-date facilities 
which include individual darkrooms automatically 
lighted with four kinds of light—white, red, orange and 
green, also electric fans to keep the air pure and cool. 
As the worker leaves and closes the door, all lights are 
extinguished automatically. Thus, all kinds of work, 
including panchromatic, etc., printing and enlarging, 
can be done in each room. There are six of such indi- 
vidual rooms, also two capacious enlarging-rooms, and 
four large sinks for washing plates, films, prints and 
enlargements—seventeen workers finding room at the 
same time. There are also an adequate number of 
racks for drying prints, etc., and special ones for films 
and plates, and an abundance of tables, trimming- 
boards, tanks, printing-frames and retouching-desks. 

The studio is equipped with Cooper-Hewitt light: 
also nitrogen lamps of six thousand candle-power, and 
a north skylight for daylight-use, with spotlights, 
backgrounds, cameras, plate-and-film holders, camera- 
backs of different sizes, ladies’ boudoir, platforms, 
reflectors, and other needful accessories. 

The club has a large and finely lighted exhibition- 
room, an extensive library containing the oldest and 
newest literature and data. Open from 8 a.m. till 
midnight, throughout the year, including Sundays and 
holidays. 

In the past, The Camera Club, New York, has in- 
cluded in its membership the greatest photographers 
in America and today will be found Floyd Vail, F. R. 
P. S., Edward J. Steichen, Charles I. Berg, Nickolas 
Muray, Karl Tausig, Dr. T. W. Kilmer, Bertrand H. 
Wentworth, Dr. J. B. Pardoe, J. H. McKinley, Dr. 
Floyd Eugene Vail, David W. Field, Wm. E. Wilmer- 
ding, Harry Percy David, W. H. Close, M. W. Tingley, 
John W. Allison, Dr. Henry Krender, Horace T. 
Rowley, Harry T. Leonard, W. N. Capen, Wm. A. 
Alcock and many other prominent workers and 
exhibitors. 

Representative exhibits of the world’s foremost 
photo-pictorialists grace the walls of the club nearly 
all the time. During the visit of the writer— 
May 30—a comprehensive display of the work of 
Francis O. Libby filled the walls of the exhibition-room. 

Witrrep A. 
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Charles H. Partington 


THE CINCINNATI CAMERA CLUB 


The Cincinnati Camera Club 


Tue founding of this energetic and progressive 
camera club is due to the initiative and perseverance of 
Chas. H. Partington, its present chief executive, aided 
by Messrs. Nute, Ginter, Weddington and Scherrer. 
Mr. Ginter printed a leaflet regarding the formation of 
the club, suggested by the leading photo-dealers of 
Cincinnati, and mailed it to camera-users. Asa result, 
over eighty interested persons attended the initial 
meeting, in the spring of 1921, and in June the club 
was formed with about twenty-five members. Mr. 
Ginter, a prominent local lawyer, wrote the constitu- 
tion, and the dues for active members were fixed at 
$10.00 per year, contributing members $25.00. Sev- 
eral dealers and seven other interested parties came in 
on the latter basis. During the first of 1922 the 
quarters of the club were ready for occupancy. Later, 
and again through the personal efforts of Mr. Parting- 
ton, a successful exhibition of work by members was 
held at the galleries of the leading art-store of the city, 
whose proprietor was astonished at the superior artistic 
quality of the prints (bromoils and bromoil-transfers) 
shown. The exhibition was attended by the art- 
loving people of Cincinnati and created a sensation. 
Thus the Cincinnati Camera Club was put on the map, 
and it is now a firmly-established and greatly admired 
institution—thanks to the personal, untiring efforts of 
its president, Chas. H. Partington, a photo-pictorialist 
of national reputation, and its accomplished secretary, 
G. A. Ginter. 

Like most camera clubs, the Camera Club of Cin- 
cinnati has its annual outings. On the occasion of the 
one held last year a group of attending members was 
made. Their names, observed from left to right 
(upper row) are: Koehr, Weddigen, E. Koehr, Ettlinger, 
Miss Miller, Smith, Miss S., Miss Britt, Marshall, 
Britt, Miss J., Vichman, Miss E. Britt, Heiney, Parting- 
ton (President); (lower row) Burns, Rettig, Cook, 
Miss Miller, Mrs. Partington, Miss Weddigen, Britt, 
Greene, Mrs. Greene, Mrs. Nute, Nute, Miss Weddigen 
and Ginter (the Honorable Secretary). 

As for Mr. G. A. Ginter, the capable and valued 
secretary of the club, he was honored by President 
Partington to sit to him fora portrait, which has won 


the hearty approval of Mrs. Ginter and everybody of 
consequence in Cincinnati. It graces this page. Our 
readers thus behold a man of intellect, ability and 
character, a lawyer of the highest standing, a master 
of the English language, a fluent writer and, last but 
not least, the brilliant editor of The Developer, the 
well printed and inspirational monthly bulletin of the 
Cincinnati Camera Club. 


Charles H. Partington 
G. A. GINTER 
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Roslindale Camera Clan-and ‘‘News Flashes’’ 


Ir is always a pleasure to refer to an individual or to 
an organization that works hard to make good. The 
Roslindale (Mass.) Camera Clan is a small body of 
enthusiastic camerists, many of whom have made their 
mark in pictorial photography. By meetings, exhibi- 
tions, outings and other activities the Clan is maintain- 
ing interest in photography and its members are mak- 
ing progress in the leading competitions and exhibitions. 

Not very long ago the Clan brought out a little house- 
organ which it calls ““News Flashes, broadcasted by the 
Roslindale Camera Clan”. On the cover is a drawing 
of a wireless sending-station with electric flashes 
emanating from the antennae which lead to the letters 
comprising the title, ‘News Flashes”. Editorially, the 
little house-organ is bright, interesting and entertaining. 
A feature is that it is not printed but typewritten and 
then copied by the blue-print process. It is an original 
idea and should serve well until the Clan decides to 
issue a more pretentious house-organ. We believe that 
the work being done by members of the Clan will win 
favorable comment and honors in the leading exhibi- 
tions. We wish them the success they deserve. 


The Toronto Salon, 1923 


THE president and directors of The Toronto Camera 
Club again cordially invite the pictorial photographers 
throughout the world to submit their work for the 
Thirty-Second Annual Toronto Salon, to be held at 
the Canadian National Exhibition from August 25 to 
September 9, 1923. Each year this exhibition is visited 
by over one million people, and the pictorial photo- 
grapher whose prints are hung at this salon has an 
excellent opportunity of having his work become uni- 
versally known, thus helping to advance photography 
as an art. 

The support and co-operation of pictorialists the 
world over, along with the quality of work submitted 
to this international salon in previous years, has left 
little to be desired; and with increased accommodation 
afforded in the gallery, the salon-committee this year 
solicit an even larger list of entries. Entry-forms and 
other information may be obtained from J. H. Mackay, 
2 Gould Street, Toronto, Canada. The last day for 
receiving prints is August 1, 1923. 


Need of a Good Photographer 


Epiror or Pooto-Era MaGazine: 

At the instance of the Eastman Company, by a letter 
at hand, I write to inform you that there appears to be 
a good local field here for a good portrait-photographer. 
Since you are in touch, perhaps, with inquiries of that 
kind, you may be willing to help. 

There is a photographer at Westwood, two miles 
distant, and one at Orangeville, two miles in another 
direction, reached by ’bus; but none is in this live town 
of 3,500 people. A good one ought to do well, as the 
people are well-to-do. There are three hundred com- 
muters to the city of New York daily. 

I should be pleased to see a sample copy of your 


‘paper and for any attention you may see fit to give 


this suggestion, which is merely one to start investiga- 
tion on the part of the right person—man or woman. 

I have recently come here to edit the Pearl River 
News, and missed a photographer at once. 

Sincerely, 
Cutrton Sanrorp Wapy, 

Peart River, N.Y., Editor. 
May 26, 1923. 


Show by Francis O. Libby 


Tue early-summer show at the Camera Club of New 
York, situated at 121 West 68th Street, was devoted 
to the pictorial work of Francis O. Libby, of Portland, 
Maine. In ninety-six prints, Mr. Libby displayed his 
talent as a creative and imaginative artist. Many of 
his subjects were mainly decorative, expressed as bold 
and unconventional effects. Many, too, were examples 
of nature delightfully and truthfully interpreted, and 
here the artist seemed to be at his best. Some of his 
sea-pieces excelled in picturesque skies and as well- 
balanced compositions. They were of the sort we 
long to have the privilege to reproduce in the pages 
of Pxuoro-Era Magazine. His interpretations of 
Niagara Falls are always a joy. 

W. A. F. 


New Officers of Pittsburgh Photographic 
Section 


At the regular meeting of the Photographic Section 
of the Academy of Science and Art of Pittsburgh, the 
following: officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
O. C. Reiter, president; N.S. Woolridge, vice-presi- 
dent; S. A. Martin, print director; L. C. Rennie, lan- 
tern-slide director and P. F. Squier, secretary- 
treasurer. The executive committee is composed of 
C. E. Beeson, F. O. Van Gorder, W. C. Mellor, O. C. 
Reiter and P. F. Squier. 

The Photographic Section is best known to the photo- 
graphic world as Sponsor of the Pittsburgh Salon, held 
annually, during the month of March, at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Plans are now 
being made for the Eleventh Annual Salon to be held 
in 1924. All communications should be addressed to 
the secretary, P. F. Squier, 237 Avenue B, Westing- 
house Plan, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An Excellent Opportunity 


From our own correspondence we know that many 
readers are interested in the purchase of thoroughly 
reliable, guaranteed, used cameras of standard manu- 
facture. There are a number of good dealers and cam- 
era exchanges in this country and in Canada which do 
a large business in the purchase and sale of used pho- 
tographic equipment. Recently we received the 1923 
Second-Hand List, issued by Robert Ballantine, 10314 
St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, Scotland. In it we 
found many exceptional outfits at very attractive 
prices. Mr. Ballantine personally examines and tests 
every equipment before it is placed on sale. We believe 
that a number of our readers will be glad to receive 
this list which may be obtained free of charge at request. 


The 1923 London Salon 


Tue London Salon of Photography, 1923, will take 
place September 8 to October 6, 1923, inclusive, the 
usual time, and the particulars of entry are the same 
as in previous years. The closing date of receiving 
pictures is August 29. Prints from outside the British 
Isles may be sent unmounted, and those selected will be 
carefully mounted and shown under glass at the Salon, 
as on previous occasions. The Salon is international 
in character and open to all capable workers in all 
parts of the world, only the requirements of the com- 
mittee must be strictly complied with. Entry-forms 
may be obtained from PHoto-Era MaGazine, Wolfe- 
boro, N.H., by sending a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Photo-Era Magazine in Ireland 


Dear Mr. FRENCH: 

Correspondence with Ireland still seems to be a 
little halty, but at last I have a reply from my cousin, 
Miss A., of Clonmel, a short distance south-east from 
Tipperary. 

The cousin writes a very interesting letter about 
local events, she having participated in a minor capac- 
ity since the earlier ructions. At heart, the family has 
always been conservative; but during the first try for 
the Republic, the local Nationalist newspaper, oper- 
ated by her brother, was suppressed several times 
by the English. Later, after the establishment of the 
Free State, the Republican army wrecked the plant on 
three different occasions, because he declined to publish 
their kind of editorial. At present, things are more 
tranquil. Part of the rebels have been surrounded and 
captured on the hills just beyond the town so that 
long-distance bullets come no longer into my cousin’s 
office. During all the trouble, while letters were inter- 
fered with, Puoto-Era arrived fairly regularly, and is 
thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated. 

I'll have to ask her to send you some pictures of the 
town and the surrounding country. Some of our 
pictorialists would find plenty of material thereabout. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank V. O'Connor. 


|A number of small prints (made with a Folding 
Pocket Kodak) were enclosed. They indicated the at- 
tractive, picturesque character of Clonmel and vicinity 
—Cromwell Bridge, defended against Cromwell on his 
tour of Ireland; ruins of Chapel at “Patrick’s Well’, 
and several other quaint camera-subjects.—Eb1Tor.] 


Floyd Vail’s Work Shown in London 


Fioyp Vatr, F.R.P.S., of the Camera Club, New 
York, has been accorded considerable distinction in 
England of late. A collection of about fifty prints of 
Mr. Vail’s pictorial work was exhibited at the Man- 
chester Amateur Photographic Society early in May. 
Thence it went to the Liverpool Amateur Photographic 
Association, where it was seen until June 1. During 
July, the pictures will be on view at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, and, from September 10 to October 10, 
at the Hammersmith Photographic Society. The 
Bradford Photographic Society will then display the 
collection from October 14 to October 31. Thus, 
pictorial workers in different parts of the country will 
have had opportunities to see the work of a represen- 
tative American photographic artist. 


Show by Herbert W. Gleason 


Tue art-gallery of the Boston City Club, during May 
and June, was given up to an exhibition, by Herbert 
W. Gleason, of some fifty 14 x 17 photographs, of Mt. 
Desert Island and Lafayette National Park, Maine. 
The subjects demonstrated the great variety of scenery 
which distinguishes Mt. Desert and the adjacent bays 
and inlets. There were beautiful views of hills, cliffs, 
glacial boulders, declivities, wood-interiors, wild- 
flowers, beaches, islands, cloud-effects, sunsets and 
many charming vistas. The exhibition created wide- 


spread interest, and a desire expressed by many visitors 
to see this remarkably interesting locality with its 
unsuspected wealth of scenic resources. 
tunities for the photo-pictorial worker! 


What oppor- 


An Artistic Transformation 


THE animal-lovers of our readers cannot fail to re- 
member the strikingly interesting prize-picture, ‘“Im- 
pudence”’, by William T. Adderly, which appeared in 
February, 1919, PHoro-Era. It represents a huge 
and handsome St. Bernard dog comfortably at rest 
on a boarded walk and apparently quite indifferent 
to a tiny kitten, which, approaching within about a 
foot of the huge creature, is looking up at it. The 
members of the PHoto-Era jury, impressed by this 
admirable picture, were unanimous in making the 
award, although they criticised the numerous detract- 
ing parallel lines which marked the background. Never- 
theless, the picture occupied a place in the Editor’s 
sanctum, where it attracted the attention of all who 
entered. When it was accidentally injured, recently, 
the artist, being apprised of the mishap, generously 
replaced it by an enlarged and tastefully colored 
print, in which the portion of the board-walk on which 
the St. Bernard and the inquisitive visitor were grouped 
has been made to appear as a wharf near a lake 
backed by sloping green hills and a pleasingly tinted 
sky. As the artist lives in Spokane, on the beautiful 
Spokane River and refers to himself as an ardent 
trout-fisherman, the transformation of the original 
prosaic settirig of his picture into one of great natural 
beauty is easily accounted for. 

Ww. A. 


Pictures by George R. King 


GeorcE R. Kine, of Boston, the photographer of 
scenes in many lands, including many in our National 
Parks, will show a collection of enlarged prints at the 
Boston City Club, during the months of July and 
August. These enlargements will be in sepia and ap- 
propriately framed. The subjects will embrace typical 
pictorial views in Lisbon, Seville, Granada, Naples, 
Pompeii, Athens, Constantinople, Baalbec, Jerusalem, 
and photographs of ruins, tombs and pyramids in 
Egypt—places which Mr. King has recently visited 
on a special camera-tour. 


A Lively Club-Secretary 


We have paid our respects to the energetic, the 
humorous, the erudite, the placid and the whatnot 
secretaries of the various hustling camera-clubs, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts; but as the supremely 
assiduous, persevering and indefatigable club-recorder, 
club-pilot and club-prompter, the palm should be 
awarded to Mr. Harold B. Neal, the editor of News- 
Flashes, the regular, unfailing weekly report of the 
activities of the equally colorful Roslindale Camera 
Clan, Boston, Mass. 


An Unfamiliar Designation 


Arrer the performance in a certain small-town 
“movie” house, there was considerable excitement in 
the balcony outside the operator’s booth, one after- 
noon, not long ago. A spectator, from New York, 
had quarreled with the operator for speeding up to the 
limit the film showing the ex-Kaiser taking a walk in 
the park of his Doorn residence. After the two com- 
batants had been separated, the operator was asked 
why he had attacked the movie patron, he replied, 
soothing his injured optic, “He called me a Kinematog- 
rapher, so [ hit him!” 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Le Prockpé A by C. 
Duvivier. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Format 81% x 1934 inches. 82 pages. Two full-page 
illustrations and front cover from original prints 
made by the author. Price, paper covers, 10 francs. 
Brussels: Maurice Lamertin. Paris: Charles Men- 
del. 1923. 


Those of our readers who are familiar with French 
will find this interesting book on modern photographic 
oil-processes of great practical value. A preface by 
Hector Calard, member of the “Linked Ring” adds to 
the volume. The processes described are the result of 
exhaustive experiments made recently by M. Duvivier 
and he shows clearly each step necessary to obtain 
satisfactory prints. Moreover, he demonstrates how 
to mix inks, what supplies are required and explains 
thoroughly the technical problems that confront the 
worker in oils. The book will be of great service to 
pictorialists and professional workers all over the world. 


Principtes oF PictortaL PuotoGrapuy, by John 
Wallace Gillies. 253 pages, 79 full-page illustrations 
and 15 drawings. Used as a supplementary textbook 
at the New York Institute of Photography. Price, 
cloth $3.50. New York: Falk Publishing Company, 
Inc. 1923. 


Whatever opinion the amateur or professional may 
hold with regard to pictorial photography and pic- 
torialists, he will find Mr. Gillies’ book interesting, 
practical and inspirational. He may not agree with all 
that is said nor approve some of the opinions expressed 
by leading workers in the pages of this new volume; 
but we recommend it unhesitatingly to the amateur 
who wishes to know something tangible about pictorial 
photography, its aims and history. 

We are frank to say that many of Mr. Gillies’ re- 
marks “hit the nail on the head”. We refer particularly 
to what he has to say about some types of pictorialists, 
processes, cameras, soft-focus lenses and compositions. 
He is right about many things and there is much good, 
common sense in what he says. We hope many “‘so- 
called” pictorialists will read the book and _ profit 
thereby. As may be deduced, Mr. Gillies has his own 
ideas and says what he believes to be true from his own 
experience. Such expressions of opinion by a worker 
of experience and wide acquaintance among pictorial- 
ists, cannot fail to stimulate and to strengthen the art 
and science of photography, whether we agree with.all 
he says or not. 

There are seventy-nine illustrations which were 
contributed by such leading pictorialists as Dr. A. D. 
Chaffee, Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, Clara E. Sipprell, Thomas 
O. Sheckell, Charles Albin, Nickolas Muray, W. H. 
Porterfield, Edward Weston, Edith Wilson, Margaret 
De M. Brown, Laura Gilpin, Charles K. Archer, O. C. 
Reiter, Alice Broughton, Francis Bruguiere, Alexander 
P. Milne, Paul Outerbridge, Jr., Adele C. Shreve, 


Joseph R. Mason, and Mercedes Densmore. Then, too, 
there is an extremely interesting chapter, “Individual 
Conceptions of Pictorial Photography’’, composed of 
short articles written by Clarence H. White, Dr. A. D. 
Chaffee, O. C. Reiter, Edward Weston, Alexander P. 
Milne, W. H. Porterfield and Nickolas Muray. The 
contents includes chapters devoted to The Picture; 
History of Pictorial Photography; Materials, Appara- 
tus and Technique; Subjects; Making the Picture: 
Composition and Discussion of Pictures. 

The book is written in an easy, conversational style 
and contains very little technical information beyond 
the grasp of the average, interested camerist. Typo- 
graphically, the book is well done and the reproductions, 
in the main, are excellent. The type is large and printed 
on a cream paper which is. very restful to the eyes. 
Substantially bound in dark red cloth with gold letter- 
ing, the volume makes an attractive appearance in one’s 
library. We believe that it will do much good and 
serve to increase interest in the kind of pictorial photo- 
graphy that will live and grow. 


GELATIN IN PHotoGrapny, Volume I. By S. E. Shep- 
pard, D.Sc. 263 pages, 55 illustrations, tables, 
bibliography, index of authors, index of subjects. 
Price, cloth $2.50. New York City: D. Van Nos- 
trand Company. Rochester, N.Y.: Eastman Kodak 
Company. 


“Gelatin in Photography” is number three of a 
series of highly technical monographs on the Theory of 
Photography, issued by the Research Laboratory of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, the first two being The 
Silver Bromide Grain of Photographic Emulsions, and 
the Theory of Development, reviews of which have 
appeared in this column in the past. The work on the 
theory of photography is of so general a nature and 
occupies so large a part of the field that it has been 
thought wise to prepare a series of monographs cover- 
ing the subject. Each monograph is intended to be 
complete in itself and to cover not only the work done 
in the laboratory but also that available in the literature 
of the subject. 

Since all modern photographic processes depend 
upon the use of gelatin as the medium in which the 
silver-salts are suspended, the properties and behavior 
of gelatin are of the utmost importance in photographic 
theory. The subject has been divided into two parts, 
and this volume deals with the historical, manufactur- 
ing and analytical aspects. The book is divided into 
four chapters, Chapter I being a history of the applica- 
tion of gelatin in photography, opening with the earliest 
recorded attempt to utilise gelatin in 1847, with sub- 
heads, covering supports, the use of gelatin in positive 
printing, gelatin with bichromates, carbon-printing, 
photo-lithography and other photo-mechanical proc- 
esses. Chapter II describes manufacturing-processes, 
with directions for liming, washing, neutralisation, 
cooking, clarifying, concentration, bleaching, cooling 
and slicing, drying, packing, etc. The technochemistry 
of gelatin-manufacture is fully discussed, with formule 
and chemical reactions given. Chapter III is devoted 
to the analytical and constitutional chemistry of 
gelatin, and gives many chemical formule, tables, etc., 
of a highly technical nature. Technical testing of the 
physical properties of gelatin is the title of chapter IV, 
and besides the text, there are many illustrations of the 
necessary apparatus for making the tests. Then fol- 
lows the bibliography, index of authors and index of 
subjects. The volume is of interest and much practical 
value to the technician; but the average amateur or 
professional photographer will find it “over his head.” 
It is not a book for the untrained worker. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


THE marriage of the King’s second son, the Duke 
of York, to Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, was celebrated 
on April 26 in Westminster Abbey. The auspicious 
event is of universal interest to Britishers, and immense 
crowds assembled for the ceremony. The Prince is 
very popular, having taken an active part and deep 
interest in the social welfare of the people. He has 
organised immense boys’ camps in which the working 
classes and the aristocracy have been successfully 
mixed together on equal terms, forming a real step 
towards true democracy for the coming generation. 

Naturally, such an important political and social 
event as the wedding was copiously recorded by photo- 
graphy. The motion-picture films, continued to the 
time when the Duke of York and his bride appeared 
on the balcony at Buckingham Palace after the lunch- 
eon, were shown on the same evening in the chief towns 
of England south of the Tyne. Twenty-five photo- 
graphers were engaged in making the Topical Budget 
film, the outdoor ceremonies being divided amongst 
them, so that no part of it was missed. The Pathé 
Gazette, besides recording the wedding-scenes, special- 
ised in a series of pictures of the home-life and local 
surroundings of the bride and bridegroom. The case 
of the Gaumont Graphic was somewhat novel, as it 
provided the first test on a big scale of a newly installed 
automatic developing- and printing-plant which has 
an output of thirty copies of a film per hour. It was 
estimated that by nine o’clock in the evening of the 
wedding-day twenty-five million feet of the film had 
been printed. Simple amateur photographers will 
naturally envy the celerity, and probably stand aghast 
at the quantity of this photographic output. But films 
for the million must be printed by the million and, no 
doubt, before these lines are read, the English-speaking 
world will be thoroughly familiar with every incident 
of the wedding-ceremonies. 

When we come to the ordinary photographs, apart 
from the kinematograph-films of the chief actors in 
the drama, it is a depressing tale that has to be told, 
which we approach with reluctance. The Times, our 
dignified, premier daily paper, published several large 
group-portraits, of the King and Queen and the Duke 
and Duchess of York, made specially on the day of 
the wedding, and, if Royalties ever divulge their candid 
opinions on such subjects, we should be very interested 
to hear what they thought of these portraits. There 
they stand, facing the camera, exactly in the approved 
professional style of forty years ago. No animation, 
no life, no atmosphere and no suggestion of the most 
interesting personalties in the country, at the moment. 
These undignified representations of Royalty will go 
all over the world and, probably, be accepted in distant 
lands as truthful pictures. There are numerous re- 
productions in the papers of snapshots made on the 
same day, and all of them show more truth to nature, 
more character and infinitely more charm than these 
set pieces. 


We do not know who is responsible. Very likeiy, 


the photographer has no say in the matter and is not 
allowed to suggest alterations of lighting or pose. 
Frankly, we are not versed in the correct etiquette in 
the presence of such distinguished sitters. 


But if such 


is the case, we can only deplore that any conventions 
should prevent the people of the whole country from 
possessing faithful and personal, yet attractive, rep- 
resentations of the highest in the land. 

A striking contrast to these stiff photographic por- 
traits is the painting of the Prince of Wales by J. S. 
Helier, which is at the Paris Salon; and it is all the 
more noticeable, inasmuch as the painting has a certain 
realistic photographic quality. The Heir Apparent, 
in riding-breeches and loose shirt, stands in an easy 
and natural attitude, and there is nothing in his ex- 
pression that suggests that he is bearing the ordeal 
with fortitude and determination. It certainly strikes 
one as a characteristic portrait. There is no good reason 
that photographic pictures should not be as natural 
as paintings. There are plenty of photographers of 
the modern school in London who could make telling 
pictures of Royalty; pictures that we, their loyal sub- 
jects, could look at without distress or a strong feeling 
of sympathy with the distinguished sitters, who will 
be handed down to posterity in attitudes and with 
expressions that are not natural or characteristic. 

The fourth number of The New Photographer is in 
our hands. This, as we intimated in a recent letter, is 
a new two-penny photographic weekly published in 
Liverpool, devoted chiefly to the beginner. We are 
half afraid that all newly arrived babies are somewhat 
disappointing except to their closest relations. They 
are so much talked about before they appear and, in 
consequence, so much is expected of them. They are 
to be not only different, but better than any infant that 
preceded them. And so when they arrive with the 
well-known features, be they human infants or budding 
photographic papers, a certain amount of disappoint- 
ment, at least on the part of the outsider, is perhaps 
inevitable. This is the case with The New Photographer. 
It contains a sensible article on amateur photography 
for advertisement-purposes, and a copious reprint from 
some notes of ours in a recent issue of Paoto-Era. 
The illustrations, four of them on art-paper with large 
white margins, although nicely reproduced, are nothing 
to write home about, and will hardly suggest new ideas 
to the youthful pictorialist. But in spite of these 
criticisms we heartily weleome The New Photographer, 
for it is much needed, and should attract many sub- 
scribers who at present do not seek inspiration or help 
from the photographic journals. 

A series of new photographic accessories produced 
by Kodak includes a self-timer which makes photo- 
graphs itself, enabling the photographer to appear in 
the scene portrayed. With it, of course, a tripod must 
be used, and a new telescopic variety is included 
amongst Kodak’s novelties, which can be pulled out 
into position in an instant, and folds flat for the pocket. 
How often have we noticed groups being photographed 
by excursionists in the Swiss mountains, first by one 
and then by another of the members, to procure records 
of them all. Indeed, we have frequently done the 
“snapping” for parties of total strangers, so that they 
should all appear together. This new device should 
prove useful for such purposes, and the egotistically 
inclined individual can now indulge in whole series of 
self-portraits! 
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Enthusiasm Essential 


Like any other business, that of a photographic 
dealer needs to have enthusiasm inside it if the 
greatest possible amount of business is to be secured. 
Enthusiasm might be regarded as the greatest of ail 
business builders, for without it even the business 
that is of the “established two centuries” type will 
gradually fade out of existence. A photographic 
dealer’s enthusiasm should be of a two-fold nature— 
for his business and for the hobby. It will generally 


he? He takes down his shutters in the morning ready 
to do business—not just hoping it will come along. 
He is proud of his business and doesn’t care who knows 
it. Indeed, he takes every opportunity to inform 
those of the fact who do not know it. 

He never considers for a moment the possibility of 
there being a better business than his. Bigger per- 
haps, but never better. Whether he sells a small 
spool of film or a complete fifty-guinea reflex outfit, 
his double enthusiasm is always in evidence. Far 
from begrudging the time required to effect a small 


Courtesy H. M. Bennett 


EXTREMES IN LENSES 


be found that the dealer who is both an enthusiastic 
business man and an enthusiastic photographic hobby- 
ist will be the possessor of a much more successful 
business than he who is only enthusiastic in the money- 
grabbing side. To be an enthusiastic hobbyist will 
help one to wax enthusiastic over the efforts of cus- 
tomers—a big point in the game of business. 

There is a wonderful business-force in enthusiasm. 
It surmounts all obstacles and over-rides every argu- 
ment that is brought up by antagonist folk. It is as 
infectious as happiness and mostly it infects people 
in such a manner that they will buy all they can from 
an enthusiastic man—simply because the magnetic 
attraction of the salesman’s enthusiasm is irresistible. 
Genuine enthusiasm always means increased sales, for 
the very simple reason that it arises out of absolute 
confidence in the goods that are offered for sale—a 
confidence that they will give complete satisfaction. 

Added to this there should be the enthusiasm born 
of the knowledge that the business one is engaged 
in is the best business there is. Every retailer in every 
business believes that, or should do; if he does not 
then he’s holding the business back, and the sooner 
he either changes his mind or gets out of the busi- 
ness altogether, the better it will be for the whole trade. 

Take a glance around at some of your competitors 
and note carefully the little personalities that the suc- 
cessful man has which are lacking in his less fortu- 
nate confréres. He’s chock full of enthusiasm, isn’t 


sale he takes particular care to “nurse” the small 
purchaser, believing that one day he’ll grow into a big 
purchaser. He takes particular care to imbue into 
the small buyer that spirit of hobby-enthusiasm which 
the dealer himself possesses. The enthusiastic dealer 
takes particular care, too, that his assistants are full 
of enthusiasm. He encourages them to understand 
the art and hobby of photography, and never ignores 
anything or any occasion that will add to their enthu- 
siasm. An enthusiastic “boss,” plus enthusiastic 
assistants, means enthusiastic customers and an en- 
thusiastic business—and that’s the kind we want the 
photographic business to be.—The Photographic Dealer. 


An Important Correction 


In our June issue we published an advertisement for 
the New York Camera Exchange, 109 Fulton Street, 
New York City, listing a No. 1 Special Kodak at a 
special price. Unfortunately, the cut used to illustrate 
the advertisement was that of another model of camera, 
fitted with a range-finder. The No..1 Special Kodak 
was never made with a range-finder, and the illustration 
is inaccurate in this respect. We are sorry that the 
mistake occurred, and take this method to inform our 
readers that a range-finder is not attached to the No. 1 
Special Kodak offered for sale by the New York Cam- 
era Exchange. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Vo. Ill 


V-V-V 


The triple V is doubly sig- 
nificant. It stands for Velos- 
tigmat, Verito and Vitax, the 
three Wollensak lenses which 
are synonymous with Versa- 
tility and Value, and Variety 
of results. The photographer 
who desires to keep in step 
with the progress of photo- 
graphic equipment, should 


have all three, if he’s a pro- | 


fessional, the first two, if he’s | 


an amateur. 

Velostigmat Series II, f4.5 
is a finely corrected, high- | 
speed anastigmat, ideal for 
Graflex or all-round studio 
use. 
tigmats in other series for. 
other purposes.) 

Verito {4 (soft-focus) 
deservedly the most popular 
diffused-focus lens on the 


is a wonderful 6x25 mm. 
field glass that sells for 
only $5.00, complete with 
case. At your dealer’s, or 
by mail for $5.00 plus 25c 
tax and postage. Money- 
back guarantee. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
Rochester, New York 


(There are also Velos- | 


n 


distinctly in a class by itself. 


| 
| 
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improved Petzval formula. 


JULY, 1923 


From one of the first four Verito negatives - 
ma ‘merson with his 74-inch | 
Verito and Graflex camera. Aperture, f 4. 


market—speedy, convertible, | 
rectilinear and versatile. (See 
third column.) 
Vitax {3.8 for portraiture 
and child photography, is 


It is an ultra-rapid lens of | 


Our catalog describes’ 
them all. 


Triple Convertibility 


triples the usefulness of a 
lens. The new Velostigmat | 
Series Ia is triple-convertible | 


| in its most popular sizes. The | 
| single elements may be used | 


alone, thus affording three | 
| different foci. You pay for 
‘one lens, and you get three. | 


Let us write and tell you all | 


about it. 


DEVOTED TO 
LENS AND SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


No. 7 


First Results 


We have frequently adver- 
tised the Verito as “the lens 
that improves on acquaint- 
ance.” The Verito is so dif- 
ferent from ordinary lenses 
that it often is necessary to 
use it a while and “get ac- 
quainted” with it, before the 
best possible results can be 
obtained. 


Mr. Emerson, of Minnea- 
polis, recently bought a Verito 
and said in a letter, “I am 
sending my first negatives 
made with my new Verito. 
I am well pleased with re- 
sults. To my mind, the Verito 
is the lens for fine pictures.” 


Some who try the Verito 


will not be so well pleased 


'with the first results. But 
certain it is, that everyone 


who uses it long enough to 


master it will find it an in- 
strument of infinite possibil- 


ities, unlimited in the variety 


and beauty of the pictures it 
makes. 


PUCKESCOPE” 


E POCKET TELESCOPE 


is a practical 41%4- 
power instrument 
no bigger than a 


cigar. Price, with case, 
$2.00. If your dealer hasn’t 
it, send $2.05. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. 


Wollensak Optical Company 


Rochester, New York 
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HOTCHKIN & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


OOD securities are selling at low prices at the 
present time. In many cases the return on 
the funds invested is most attractive. There are, 
» ! in our opinion, excellent possibilities for appreci- 
ation in market-vaiues. As specialists in high- 
grade investments, we have on hand at all times 
securities suitable for the conservative investor, 


MARSHALL’S 


PHOTO 
OIL- COLORS 


A RSHALL’S 
MARSHA 
PHOTO COLO cour 


ows G MARSHALL 


EMICALS 


= 
: TRANSPARENT—PERMANENT 


DIRECT BY POST IN 
U.S.A. OR CANADA, $4.00 
a ALSO SMALLER SETS 


TINT YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS IN ALL THE BEAUTIFUL COLORINGS OF NATURE BY A 
PROCESS SO SIMPLE THAT EVEN A NOVICE CAN OBTAIN GOOD RESULTS. BRUSHES NOT 
REQUIRED—SIMPLY USE ABSORBENT COTTON. RUN OVER OUTLINES AND REMOVE EXTRA 
COLOR. APPLY HEAVY AND RUB DOWN. WIPE ALL COLOR OFF AND START AGAIN IF 
DESIRED. GREATER SPEED THAN ANY OTHER PROCESS. FOR THE PROFESSIONAL OR THE 


METEOR PHOTO CHEMICALS 


; JOHN G. MARSHALL .- 1752 Atlantic Avenue, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Take Pictures like these 
with a Bausch & Lomb Tessar 


aon Ic, f:4.5, for reflecting cameras, will register the most 
swiftly moving objects. ‘Tessar IIb, f:6.3, can be fitted to 
nearly any hand camera, and is fast enough for practically all 
speed-work with good light. 

See that your new camera is equipped with a Bausch & Lomb 
Tessar; or put one on the camera you are now using. Then you 
can take pictures like these—or better. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON LONDON CHICAGO 


Makers of Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Telescopes, Photographic Lenses, Projection Apparatus 
(Balopticons), Microscopes, Magnifiers, Automobile Lenses and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 
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Haro.p M. BENNETT, U. S. AGENT 


ZEISS produces 


remarkable new lens 


The Carl Zeiss works at Jena have produced 


a remarkable new photographic lens— the 
Tele-Tessar. It combines the properties of a 
telephoto with Tessar quality. A Tele-Tessar 
having a focal length of ten inches requires a 
bellows capacity of only six inches, and with 
its largest aperture, f 6.3, will covera 3% x 4% 
plate. 


It is a lens every photographic worker has 


use for—a Jens that will produce more pleas- 
ing perspective in pictorial and portrait pho- 
tographs, and a larger image of distant objects 
and sporting pictures. 


The Tele-Tessar is made in four sizes. 


Write for catalogue. 
153 West 23rd Street, New York ALES 7 


TORONTO WINNIPEG OTTAWA 


General Distributing Agents for Canada: THE HuGHes Owens Co., Lap., 
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The Ica Halloh is a camera plates. The lenses furnished 
that any true lover of good are the Carl Zeiss Tessar or 
things photographic would be Ica Dominar 4.5. Ask any 
proud toown. It makes pic- good camera dealer about the 
tures 314 x 414 on roll film or Hallohorwrite for description. 


Harotp M. Bennett, U. S. Agent, 153 West 23rd St., New York 
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A new Era in 


telephoto pictures 


EELEPHOTOGRAPHY in the past was 

hedged about with difficulties, i.e., big 
lenses, difficult calculations and others too 
numerous to mention. 


ALLMEYERS, by concentration, re- 

search and continual improvement 
in construction, have evolved a lens which 
has brought telephotography well within 
the means and grasp of every amateur 
photographer, and has added to his scope 
pictures unobtainable by other means. 


The “DALLON” 


Anastigmat Fixed-Focus 


TELEPHOTO LENS 


is light, portable and convenient, perfectly 
suitable for use on reflex and hand cam- 
eras. Very rapid, giving critical definition 
over the whole plate, with a brilliant image 
in the resulting negative. 


It is in truth an optical triumph, which 
every photographer should investigate 
without delay. 


By CYRIL F. LAN-DAVIS, F.R.P.S. 


q Read “TELEPHOTOGRAPHY” 
Mailed Free, Price $1.—In American Currency 


Send for descriptive list 


Sole Distributing Agents for the 
United States 
Herbert & Huesgen Co. 


18 East 42nd Street, New York City 
U.S.A. 


For Your Own 
Satisfaction Use 


Speed—Rexo Film has Speed. 
This reduces your underexpo- 
sures to a minimum. 


Quality—It is balanced chro- 
matically —this ensures a better 
rendering in monochrome of 
objects having color, such as 
foliage, woods, ete. 


Convenience—With Rexo Film 
and a Dupli-kit you can secure 


12 Pictures on a 
6-Exposure Roll. 


Each picture one-half regular 
size. 


Dupli-kit— It costs but 35¢ and 
is made in sizes to fit all popular 
folding roll-film cameras. 


You will like the Dupli-kit! 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Try Rexo Film and you will 
become a Rexo Booster. 


Ask your Dealer 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


Rexo Camera, Film and Supplies 
CHICAGO 
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George W. Chadwick OF M U SIC 
Director 


Year Opens 
September 20, 1923 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Located in the Music Center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Its complete organization and sp!endid equipment offer 


exceptional facilities for students. 


Complete Curriculum. Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical. 
Owing to the Practical Training in our Normal Department graduates are much in demand as 


teachers. 


The Free Privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemb!e practice and 
appearing before audiences and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music 


student. 


A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in pianoforte, voice, organ and violin experience in 
rehearsal and pub!ic appearance with orchestral accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 


KINEMA HANDBOOK 


Py Austin Lescarboura 


A book that should be in the hands 
of every educational, fraternal, re- 
ligious and social organization that 
does or does not use motion-pictures 
in its work. Moreover, the manu- 
facturer, salesman and business-man 
should learn how to utilise motion- 
pictures in his business. It is a prac- 
tical, valuable, non-technical book. 
517 pages; 221 illustrations, many 
tables and formulae. 


PRICE $3.00 POSTPAID 


Address orders and remittances to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


Practical 
Color Photography 


By E. J. Wall, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


This book is a thoroughly practical work. 
It gives little space to history and theory, 
but does contain practical working-direc- 
tions, including every detail of formula and 
manipulation, for every process of natural 
color-photography which has any claim 
to practical utility or any theoretical im- 
portance. 


The author is a photographic research 
chemist of the widest experience in both 
Europe and America. Author of “Wall’s 
Dictionary of Photography,” ““The Carbon 
Process,” etc. The book is a substantial 
octavo, well bound in red cloth, illustrated 
with numerous diagrams. 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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USING GRAF SUPER LENSES 


THE GRAF VARIABLE ANASTIGMAT 
“THE INEVITABLE LENS” 


Those who use it 
Edward Weston 
Eugene Hutchinson 
Dr. Arnold Genthe 
Clarence H. White 
John Wallace Gillies 
T. O’Connor Sloane 
Edith Wilson 
Schuyler Cartaret Lee 
Paul Outerbridge, Jr. 
Horace C. Shimald 
Francis Bruguiere 


THE GRAF OPTICAL CO. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 80 W. 40th St. 


USING GRAF SUPER LENSES 


No medium has ever been 
found to equal glass 
in the manufacture 
of dry-plates. 


Clear, transparent and 
colorless, glass trans- 
mits every detail 
and gradation. 


P HAMMER DRY PLATE CO * 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Hammer's booklet, 10th edition, 
sent upon request. 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Depot, 159 W. 22nd St., New York 


HIGH-GRADE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 
AND MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS 


We specialize in fine photographic 
goods, and are constantly offering the 
best products of American and foreign 
manufacturers: 
ICA CAMERAS 
ZEISS LENSES 
GOERZ CAMERAS AND LENSES 
TABLOID CHEMICALS 
ILFORD PLATES 
AUTOCHROME AND PAGET 
COLOR-PLATES 


Stereoscopic Outfits and Supplies 
a specialty 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 
Fine Photographic Goods 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(TWO STORES) 
292 Boylston Street :: 15 Bromfield Street 


A TIMELY BOOK 


FOR PICTORIALISTS 
(New Edition) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
FINE ART 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Dean of Cleveland School of Art 
Adviser at Cleveland Museum of Art 


In twelve chapters: Where we all begin—Our 
Common Second Step—The Slough of “High 
”—The Parting of the Ways—The Discov- 
ery of Pictorial Material—The Subject only— 
The Subject in Place—The Subject Enhanced 
—Rhythm—Balance—The Sirens— Harmony. 
Format, 7} x 10} inches. 96 reproductions of original 


photographs and famous paintings. 124 pages. 
Price, $2.50. Postage according to zone. 


Address your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 
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We can supply all the numbers in print of 


THE PHOTO- 
MINIATURE 


series of handbooks as follows: 


: How to Develop the Negative 

: Figures, Facts and Formulae (2d Series) 
: Home and Garden Portraiture 

: The Air Brush and the Photographer 
: Studio Design and Equipment 

: Color Photography 

: Kallitype and Allied Processes 

: Bromoil Prints and Transfers 

: Photographic Lenses—In Use 

: The Exhibition Print 

9: Enlargers for Pocket Cameras 

: Stereoscopic Photography 


Postpaid 40 cents each 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


SPECIAL LOT 


No. 6 
Metal 
Tripods 


The No. 6 Kodak Metal Tripod has a special 
folding head, permitting the legs to fold flat. 
The head contains a patented hinge, so that 
when folded the three legs of the tripod are 
parallel to each other in the same plane rather 
than set in the usual triangular form. The re- 
sult is a narrow shape, which, with anextremely 
short length, makes the No. 6, when closed, 
almost a pocket tripod. 

Weight, 24 oz. Height, extended, over 40 in. 
Closed, 1144 in. 100 in lot. 


W ILLOUGHB 
110 West 32nd Street, New York 


Branch Store, 118 West 44th Street, New York 


The New Method— 


FOR BACKING 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
OLLISTON Photo-Cloth is self-adhesive 


and does away with paste and all the 
bother and ‘‘messiness”’ which accompany its use. 
It will not fray nor ravel at the edges or corners. 
A bright, glossy print with a firm, flexible backing 
is ensured with a considerable saving in time, 
labor and material. 


The simplicity of its application and its economy 
in use are worth your investigation. 


This material is made and sold under no other 
name than that of HOLLISTON PHOTO-CLOTH. 


Norwood, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
62 West Street 


Samples will be on 
display at the Wash- 
ington Convention. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. - 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
531 Atlanti¢ Avenue 633 Plymouth Court 
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LUMIERE 


AUTOCHROMES 


HOUSANDS of amateur as well as 

professional photographers are 
making wonderful photographs with 
this great invention. 

Nature in her exquisite coloring may 
be photographed exactly. Any plate- 
camera may be used. The only extra 
equipment necessary is a_ special 
yellow filter. 


All information on request 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


CORPORATION 


75 Fifth Avenue New York City 


24 
Send for our beautiful illustrated Booklet «*T”’ 


It TELLS HOW 


THE KALOSAT 


(THE LENS FOR THE MAN WHO CARES) 
WILL IMPROVE YOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


One of the fastest LENSES today. 
Gives soft, diffused effects. 

Retains definition and full color-values. 
Appeals to all who require atmosphere, 
chromatic values and softness without 
loss of perspective or speed. 


WRITE TO 


HANOVIA LENS LABORATORIES 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Smith 
Soft-Focus Lenses 


A new handsomely illustrated 
catalog that describes in detail 
the well-known 


VISUAL QUALITY, SYNTHETIC, 


and the new ARTISTIC soft- 
focus lenses, is now ready for 
distribution. 


Send for your copy to-day 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 
Fine Photogruphic Goods 


BOSTON, MASS. 
(TWO STORES) 


292 Boylston Street :: 15 Bromfield Street: 


PHOTOPLAY WRITING By Lorp WRIcET 
Author of ‘‘The Motion-Picture Story,” ““‘The Art of Scenario 
Writing.” Price $3.00 
SCREEN-ACTING By Inez and HELEN KiumpPa 
With the assistance and advice of Lillian and Dorothy Gish, 
Colleen Moore, Mabel Ballin, Mae Murray, William S. Hart, 
Ruth Roland and many others. Price $3.00 
MOTION-PICTURE DIRECTING By Peter MILNE 
Contains data about Marshall Neilan, William C. DeMille, 
Rex Ingram, Cecil DeMille, Frank Borzage, Edward Dillon, 
Ernst Lubitsch and representatives of D. W. Griffith and 
Thomas H. Ince. Price $3.00 
MOTION-PICTURE PROJECTION By T. O’C. SLoaNne 
Includes Electricity, Optics, Projecting-Machines, and the 
intermittent Movement of all kinds and the fullest details of 
practice. Price $5.00 
MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 

By Cart L. Grecory 
With special chapters by Charles W. Hoffman, and by Research 
Specialists of the Research Laboratories, Eastman Kodak 
Company. Price $6.00 

Address your orders to 


Photo-Era Magazine 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 
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PERMANENCE 


Only those pigments whose perma- 
nency has been thoroughly tested 
against time and sun are used in mak- 
ing Roehrig’s Colors. Only through 
their ability to withstand every conceivable test 
against these elements is our guarantee of the per- 
manency of Roehrig’s Colors made possible. 

To be sure of receiving truly permanent colors, 
ask for Roehrig’s Transparent Oil Photo-Colors— 
in the tube with the color-circle. 

Don’t be misled by the dealer who offers you 
something “just as good’’ as the Roehrig Colors. 
There are no colors “just as good,’’ even though 
the box looks the same. 


If your dealer will not supply you, write Dept. P. 
and your order will be attended to promptly. 


ROEHRIG - BIELENBERG CO., Inc. 
155 NEVINS STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Brand-New No. 1 Special Kodaks 


(LISTED 1920 KODAK CATALOG) 


JUST RECEIVED FROM ROCHESTER 
A SHIPMENT OF THE HIGH-GRADE 
_ No. 1 SPECIAL KODAKS— GUARAN- 
TEED PERFECT. 


Fitted with 


Bausch & Lomb Kodak Lens— 
Optimo Shutter 


, | Regular List $72.26 Our Price $29.78 


Fitted with 


Bausch & Lomb Tessar IIB Lens— 
Optimo Shutter 


Regular List $88.26 Our Price $34.90 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 


109 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


When Dealing with Advertisers Please Mention PHoto-ErRA MaGazine 
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| For Your Photographic Librar 
p y 
Standard Photographic Books Which Every Camera-User 
Should Own 
will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of Pooto-Era Maaazine indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any 
a of these books will be filled promptly at the published price. 
aa: Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. 
i PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 
Herbert B. ves $4.00 Dec. 1921 
; American Annual of Photography 1923 (cloth)...... a 2.50 Jan. 1923 
i Behind the Motion-Picture Screen.................. Austin Lescarboura............ 3.50 June 1920 
it Cash From Your Camera..................---00++00+ American Photographic Pub. Co. 1.00 Mar. 1921 
a. Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photography ...N.Y. Institute of ee . 6.00 Aug. 1920 
Dictionary Gf ......... E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S.. 5.00 Mar. 1921 
) a Handbook of Photomicrography...................- H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 June 1914 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made.................... 4.00 Jan. 1919 
How to Use the Samuel W. Frazer............. 1.50 
Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ re 3.50 
Mredevick C. Davis............ 400 Nov. 1922 
Modern Telephotography iuenes edition, $1.50)...... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.75 Aug. 1910 
One Hundred Advertisements for Photographers...... Abel Publishing Co. ........... 3.00 Mar. 1922 
Steven H. Horgan ............. 1.50 Nov. 1920 
Photograms of the Year 1922 F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S....cloth, 3.60 Feb. 1923 
Photographic Amusements Walter E. Woodbury........... 1.50 Apr. 1922 
’ Photography and Fine Art...............c.ccssesee Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 Apr. 1919 
ia Photography and Its Applications .................... William Gamble, F.R.P.S. ...... 1.00 Nov. 1922 
Photography for the 3.50 Dec. 1920 
ae Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.......... 2.25 Dec. 1918 
George Lindsay Johnson....... 3.00 Sept. 1914 
Photography—Its Principles and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. English 4.90 Apr. 1920 
OF H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 2.50 Dec. 1912 
if Pictorial Composition ‘. Photography............... Arthur Hammond.............. 3.50 Aug. 1920 
; } Pictorial Landscape Photography.................. Photo-Pictorialists of Buffalo.... 3.50 Jan. 1922 
a Pictorial Photography in America, 1922............. Pictorial Photographers of America 3.00 Jan. 1923 
 — Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 
Principles of Pictorial Photography......... Sak ieaieveiete John Wallace Gillies........... 3.50 July 1923 
Saturday with My Camera.......... 2.00 Nov. 1914 
‘ Science and Practice of Photographic Printing........ Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B.S........ . 3.00 Apr. 1923 
a Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Piims . Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S... 2.00 Feb. 1920 
Telephotography. Cyril F. Lan-Davis............ 2.00 Oct. 1922 
The Air-Brush in 3.50 Nov. 1920 
The Commercial Photographer...................... A 4.00 Oct. 1920 
The Fine Art of Photography................-....... Paul Lewis Anderson.......... 3.00 Nov. 1919 
The Fundamentals of Photography.................. 1.00 Oct. 1920 
4 Add 1sc. for postage to price of books on all orders from points outside of New England 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for exchange 
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The Photographer's 
Retreat 


THE ANN INN 


THE HOTEL ELMWOOD 


Wolfeboro-on-Winnipesaukee 
New Hampshire 


M. CRONIN, Manager 


Formerly Chef of Parker House, Boston, Mass. 


Every out-door sport enjoyed 


under ideal conditions 


Write for booklet 


BRAND-NEW 


SULTANA 


cm. (3} x4}) 
Film-Pack and Plate 


CAMERA 
REDUCED TO 


9-50 


The outfit includes the 
camera, with six metal 
Plate-holders, film- 
Pack adapter, cable- 
release and tan 
leather, velvet- 

lined carrying- 

case. 


9x12em.(34x4}) Fitted with 


Steinheil 4.5 roca. Lens 


(Convertible) IN COMPUR SHUTTER 
The camera is finely constructed and richly finished in 
Masks grain-le ather; double-extension black leather- 
bellows, permitting use of single elements of lens; hooded 
ground-glass back, large brilliant reversible finder; 
American tripod-sockets; rack-and-pinion focusing; 
rising, falling and 


Dimensions: Mail orders promptly filled. 
2in, x 4j in. x 5} in. Send cheque, post-office or 
Maximum bellows ex- —_ express money-order, or if de- 
tension . sired, we will ship C.O.D. 
Focal length of lens: Money back if you are not 


6 in. Weight, 2} !bs. satisfied 


ABE CoHENs EXCHANGE 


113 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


The Science and Practice of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


The 


The 
should 
profess 


By 
Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B.S. 
latest book on photography 


author has given us a book that 
be read by the amateur and the 
ional photographer. The subject 


is treated thoroughly, in a non-tech- 
nical style and the instructions are 
given so clearly that the merest begin- 
ner may follow them successfully. It 


is the | 


atest comprehensive book on the 


subject now to be obtained, and well 


worth 


adding to your photographic 


library. 


297 pages, 53 halftone- and diagram- 
illustrations, appendix, tables, 


bibliography and index 


Price, cloth, prepaid, $3.00 


Send your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


POEMS oF THE DANCE 
AN ANTHOLOGY 


Edited and illustrated with pictorial photographs 
BY EDWARD R. DICKSON 
Price, $3.00 


A literary and pictorial treat 
Order your copy from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


FOR 


Photography “tn: Amateur 
By GEORGE W. FRENCH 
417 Pages 166 Illustrations 
A remarkable book of correct information 
and Helpful Suggestions. No need to “‘ex- 
periment” longer. Written so you can un- 
derstand it. Information, pleasure and 
profit from first page to last. Used as 
Supplementary Text-book at New York 
Institute of Photography. Price $3.50 
Sent postpaid by 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


When Dealing with Advertisers Mention Puoto-Era MaGazine 
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TWELVE 
GREAT PAINTINGS 


PERSONAL INTERPRETATIONS 


A NEW BOOK FOR ART- 
LOVERS and ART-STUDENTS 


By Henry Turner BaILey 
Director of the Cleveland School of Art 


The Twelve Paintings: Pore INNocent X, 
by Velasquez; Sprine, by Corot; Utysses Dr- 
RIDING PoLypHemMus, by Turner; CREATION OF 
Man, by Michelangelo; Sarnt Barsara, by 
Palma Vecchio; THe Morner, by Whistler; 
JUDITH WITH THE HeEAp or by 
Botticelli; THe Gotpen Stairs, by Burne- 
Jones; THe Sistine Maponna, by Raphael; 
Tue TRANSFIGURATION, by Raphael; Tue As- 
SUMPTION, by Titian; PrerA, by Titian. 


Format, 8x10 inches. Twelve full-page 
superb halftone-reproductions. Text in large 
type. Price $3.00. Postpaid in the U.S. 


Address your orders to 
Photo-Era Magazine 
Wolfeboro, N.H. 


Publishes cash art-assignments, lessons, 
articles, reviews of art-books and maga- 
zines, criticism, art-plates, etc. Filled 
to the brim with interesting and useful 
information for artists, designers, illus- 
trators, cartoonists, card-writers and 
students. 25c a copy, $2.50 for the year. 


G. H. LOCKWOOD 
Dept. 766 Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
To CONCORD, MASS. 


The town where, in 1775, was fired the shot 
heard ’round the world. Filled with 55 
beautiful halftoned photographs of famous 
historic landmarks and places intimately 
indentified with the American Revolution, 
monuments commemorating the deeds of 
heroic Americans; examples of delightful 
scenery of Concord; also portraits of Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, Channing 
and Sanborn—all fully described by an emi- 
nent historian. 714 x 101% inches; beautifully 
printed in sepia. $0.75 in paper covers; $1.50 
in decorated boards. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Send your order to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Making Your Camera Pay 
By 
Frederick C. Davis 


A neat, well-printed little book of 
practical information which tells the 
reader in an interesting way what to 
photograph and what not to photo- 
graph, the kind of pictures editors want, 
and why. Whether the reader is inter- 
ested in the subject as a possible source 
of livelihood or whether he wishes to 
find a way to finance his photographic 
hobby, in either case, the little book 
will be found a practical answer to the 
question, how to earn money with a 
camera. 


Cloth, 96 pages Price $1.00 
Send your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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Learn 


Send us your name and ad- 
dress and we will mail you 
without obligation or expense 
a complete outline of our new 
successful method of corre- 
spondence training in Modern 
Professional Photography. A 
most unique and efficient sys- ; 
tem of practical photographic training that 
saves the high cost of residence school instruc- 
tion. Highly endorsed by enthusiastic stu- 
dents and photographers. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 

You can easily make $50 to $75 every week while 
getting your training. Many are doing it. [f 
you like to take pictures you can succeed. No 
experience necessary. Tuition very low. Easy 
terms. High-grade camera furnished free. 


WRITE TODAY 

You owe it to yourself to find out all about this 
opportunity. So write today. We will gladly 
send you detailed information, also full particu- 
lars of an unheard-of offer now open to readers 
of this magazine. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
Dept.537B 3601, Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


‘WELLCOME’ 
Photo Exposure 
Calculator, Handbook 
and Diary, 1923 


Tells correct exposure under 

any circumstance. Full of 

other valuable information 
for beginners and advanced 
workers. 

Plate Speeds and Develop- 

ment Time Tables, etc., 

revised to date. 

New plates and films added. 
Obtain your copy 
TO-DAY from your 
usual photo dealer 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. 
London (Eng.) 


New York: 18/20, East Forty-first St. 
Chicago: 23, North Franklin Street 
Montreal: Coristine Building 


Pho. 1144 All Rights Reserved 


Photography Made Easy 
As Easy as A B C 


BY 
R. Child Bayley 


A handy volume of 264 pages, printed on 
thin paper, flexibly bound in limp boards 
for the coat-pocket—easy to carry and to 
read. Answers more questions and con- 
tains more information than any other 
book of its size and price. 


Explains every detail in simple language; 
practical and to the point, but non-tech- 
nical. The plain facts clearly stated, so 
that you can understand them. 


A complete course of easy lessons covering 
the whole field of outdoor- and indoor-pho- 
tography. Comprehensive but never te- 
dious. A book you can read on the train, 
on vacation or at home. If you have a 
camera, you need this book. 


Price, $1.50. Postage according to zone 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro . . . New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOX AMATEUR 


THE 
A Remarkable Book of Correct In- 
formation and Helpful Suggestions. 
No need to “experiment” longer. 
It is both costly and discouraging 


Make ALI, Your 
PICTURES 
As Good As 
YOUR BEST ONES 


417 Pages—166 Illustrations 


Written so you can understand it. Infor- 
mation, pleasure and profit from first page 
to last. Used as Supplementary Text at 
New York Institute of Photography 


PRICE, $3.50 
sent postpaid by 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


When Dealing with Advertisers 


Please Mention PHoto-Era 
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The Harrold Exposure Scale 
Accurate Convenient Practical 


It gives direct-reading quickly 
and correctly, without mental 
effort; for any condition of 
light, various plates, films, sub- 
jects and stops. No tables to 
consult; no sensitized paper; 
nothing to peep through. Com- 
pactly made of celluloid 
in handsome colors, en- 
closed in strong envelope 
to fit vest pocket. Price 
$1. Money back and wel- 
come if not_ pleased. Dealers 
get busy. Send for circular. 


ELMER HARROLD, Leetonia, Ghio 


Ni 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
9 Engrossing-Ink 
Higgins Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
Drawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-emelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
4 Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 
and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 
our experi d fe will gladly render assistance. 
First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 

prompt service—Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


FiOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $i25 A WEEK 
An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation, and 

the exceptional opportunities 
Photography offers you. 

MOTION-PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three to six months’ course. Practical instruction. 
Modern equipment. Day or evening classes. Easy 
terms. Call or write for Catalog No. 23. 

N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 


THE STANDARD SINCE 1915 
Beware of new imitations % 


t e r 
[-Srrow White Fluid | Direct 


“For Films, Plates, Prints, Mounts, and “s 
Leaves of Photo-Albums 


Border Designs NJ 
for Photo-Albums 
also supplied 


| SZ | 


BS Used as Ink, 
Water Color Paint 
“4 or Air Brush Spray 


New Arts Bldg., J. W. JOHNSTON, Rochester, W.Y. 


* Please mention Photo-Era Magazine w hen Ordering 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (Inc.) 


PRINTERS: PRODUCERS OF 


‘Business Booklets 
Catalogs 


Literature Folders 


272 Concress St., Boston, Mass. 


G 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Its Principles and Applications 
By Alfrd Watkins, F. R. P. S. 


AN AUTHORITATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TEXTBOOK 
PRICE, $4.00 Postage, 15 cents extra 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


The Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. Rose 
A book that every photographer should have 


Price, $4.00. Postage, 15 cents extra 
Order a copy today from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire U.S.A. 
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Handy accessories 
that slip in your 
pocket and help 
you make pictures 
you'll be proud to 


show. 


The Optipod holds the camera; the Timer 
trips the shutter. 


Kodak Self Timer 


Takes the picture for you. Attach it to the cable release, 
set it, and you can be in the group. Adjustable to ‘‘click” the 
shutter at any interval between 14 second and one minute. 

Price $7.25 


Optipod 
Screws to any tripod socket and clamps to any edge — 
fender, windshield, stick, or table, for example —holding the 


camera for you. Felt pads prevent marring the most highly 
polished surface. 


Price $1.25 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City 
At your dealer’s 


When Dealing with Advertisers Please Mention PHoto-Era MaGaziINE 


For soft-focus effects with your Kodak 


Kodak Diffusion 
Portrait Attachment 


This Kodak accessory equips the amateur for | 
a new kind of picture. 

For portraits in soft focus slip it over the reg- 
. ular lens, place the subject close up,and expose 
= as usual. The resulting pictures will be warm, 
a diffused —and different. Harsh lines in features 
are softened and glaring highlights reduced just 
the right amount to please. 


Price, $1.25 and $1.50 


According to size 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
At your dealer's 
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Kodak Amateur Printer 


Combines in a self-contained outfit the essentials for 
printing at home. 

Adjustable masking strips give the prints even white mar- 
gins; spring clips hold the negative firmly for duplicates; 
the printing light turns on automatically as you press down 
the hinged top. To secure even illumination the light is 
arranged on an adjustable rod so it can always be centered 
under the negative, no matter its size. Negatives from 15, 
x 214 to 4 x 514 inches are accommodated. 

A ruby light within the box burns continuously, provid- 
ing safe illumination to work by, while an orange fabric 
panel in the side of the printer permits examining prints with- 


out danger of fogging. 
Price $70.00 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City 
All dealers’ 


When Dealing with Advertisers Please Mention PHoto-Era MaGazitne 
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In this little book there is 
picture-making instruction Good 
you'll be glad to get. 172 ! 
pages profusely illustrated Book fr 
with pictures and explana- Photographer 
tory diagrams. 
Published 
Nodak Company 


9 


“How to Make Good Pictures’ 


Treats of the phases of amateur photography 
in a manner simple, understandable —and inter- 
esting. 

The chapter on hand camera portraiture, for 
example, makes cleara branch of picture-making 
that will provide a fund of fun with your Kodak 
this summer. 

Another chapter especially worth noting ex- 
plains exposure for many subjects and scenes 
you'll put in pictures while on vacation. 


Price 40c.— at your dealer’ s 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Kodak 
Auto-Focus 
Enlarger 


For ease and speed of 
operation it puts en- 
larging on par with 
contact printing. 


By eliminating focusing this amateur apparatus takes the 
bother out of enlarging. Slide the camera up or down and 
the image size changes, but the focus stays sharp. 

The ventilated lamp house has a capacity for Mazda lamps 
(not supplied) of from 75 to 200 watts so the printing speed 
can be adjusted to the individual amateur’s preference. 

Kodak Auto-Focus Enlarger accommodates either film 
or plate negatives up to 4 x 6 inches and makes prints on 
Bromide Paper up to 14 x 21 inches. Complete with Kodak 
Anastigmat lens, negative holder, paper holder, set of flex- 
ible metal masks in six sizes, and electric cord and plug. 


Kodak Auto-Focus Enlarger (including Excise Tax) $35.00 
Diffusing Disc for soft focus effects ce+-« « Se 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
At your Kodak dealer’ s 


When Dealing with Advertisers Please Mention Puoto-Era MaGaztne 
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(/se Kodak Cut Film 


Because its wide latitude enables you to get 
detail in the shadows without clogging the high- 
lights. 

Because its fine grain allows you to make en- 
largements to almost any desirable size. 

Because it is light, unbreakable and easy to 
handle. 

Because it is strictly non-halation. 

Because it has all the advantages of plates with 
none of their drawbacks. 


Regular Kodak Cut Film has the speed of fast plates, 
while Kodak Cut Film Super Speed is emphatically faster. 
Through the agency of Kodak Cut Film Sheaths Kodak Cut 
Film, either regular or Super Speed, can be used in any plate 
holding camera including both regular and Specta/ models 
of the Nos. 3 and 3A Kodaks when equipped with Combi- 
nation Backs. 


Prices 
Kodak Cut Film,doz............ $0.46 $0.67 $0.93 $0.93 $1.50 
Kodak Cut Film, Super Speed,doz. 
Kodak Cut Film Sheath, each... . . 15 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. The Kodak City 
At your dealer's 
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Two new Kodak Models 


Distinctive features make 
these Pocket Kodaks, Series 
II, a group in themselves, 
Even their name is new. And 
their operation is strikingly 
different. 


Nos.1and1A Pocket Kodaks Series II 


With Kodak Anastigmat Lens /-7.7 


To bring either camera into 
play simply pull down the camera 
bed and the lens automatically 
springs into picture-making po- 
sition. 

To focus, instead of the famil- 
iar distance scale, merely turn the 
lens rimand accurate focusis thus 
secured from near view to infinity. 


But even with such distinctive 
equipment, the lens, Kodak Anas- 
tigmat /.7.7,0on these focusing 
Pocket Kodaks, Series II, at least 
halves the honors. Eastman-made 
from formula to finish, it cuts 
sharp and clean, clear to the film 
edge—a quality in which it knows 
no superior. 


No. 1 for pictures 214 x 3714 — Price $20 
No. 1A for pictures 214x 414 — Price $22 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


At your Kodak dealer's 


When Dealing with Advertisers Please Mention PHoto-Era MaGazine 
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“‘A trademark is a mark by 
which the wares of the owner are 
known in trade. Its object is 

to protect the 
public from im position 
The trademark brands the goods 
as genuine, just as the signature 
to a letter stamps it as authen- 
lic.”’ Coxe, J.,in Shaw Stocking 
Co.v. Mack, 12, Fed. Rep. 707, 
710. 


For Better Prints 


for You 


To protect our Kodak customers and to protect those 
Developing and Printing establishments which, by using the 
best materials, endeavor to give their customers the best possible 


results, we have made Velox paper identifiable. 


The trade 


name ‘“‘Velox’’ is printed, faintly, on the back of every sheet— 


readable but not obtrusive. 


Negatives made by the professional 
photographer under the soft and well- 
modulated light of the studio demand 
one kind of paper and those made by 
the amateur under harsh light conditions 
require another kind. No one paper can 
properly serve both purposes. 


Velox is the only photographic paper 
made exclusively for printing from am- 


ateur negatives. It exactly meets the 
requirements of amateurs and amateur 
negatives. 

If your finisher uses the best possible 
paper—even though it costs him a little 
more—it is an indication that he is 
using the best possible equipment and 
chemicals, and employing capable work- 
men. In short, your films have been 
left in careful hands. 


Look for ‘‘Velox’’ on the Back 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. Tie Kodak City 


NOTE: The Trade-mark on every sheet does not apply in Canada as yet. 


Puoto-ErA MaGazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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